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THE JOURNEYMAN'S RETURN. 



It was ey€nmg; the furious wind moaned around the 
houses and whistled through the door-chinks, whirling 
clouds of fine and hardened snow against the window- 
panes ; while the sombre twiligl^ of winter darkened the 
deserted street, along which hurried an occasional passen- 
ger, closely enveloped in his cloak. No sound was heard 
saye the noise of the storm, interrupted at intervals by the 
deadened rumbling of a cart over the snow-covered pave- 
ment, as Herman the joiner returned to his home for the 
evening. After many hours of hard labour, he anticipated 
the sweets of repose and the pleasures of his family, ffis 
children wdcomed him with joy and fond caresses; and 
while, at the request of his wife, he changed his dripping 
garments for dry and warm clothing, his daughter Cathe- 
rine ran to pudi the oaken chair in which her &ther loved 
to sit nearer to the stove. 

* Now, fikther,' cried little Franz, ' what shall we do to 
amuse ourselves while mother gets supper ready ? Shall 
we play at horses or hot-cockles ? ' 

< At horses! Yes, yes, at horses!' exclaimed Wilhehn. 
< I will be horse directly; shall I not, fother? Tou are will- 
ing, and will swing me at a gallop.' While he spok^ tSai^ 
youngster lifted his little leg, and tm^ V> ^ga»& \Vk ci^vst\^ 
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parent's knee ; but Herman said, * No horse to-night, my 
children; I haye worked till I am weary, and want rest.' 

* If &ther would tell us a story,' said Franz ; * a pretty 
story — that would giye him no &tigue at all, would it ? ' 

* Oh yes, father, pray, pray,' exclaimed Catherine and 
Wilhelm both togetiier, *a pretty story I Hagar in the 
desert and her poor child dying of thirst,' added the little 
girl. 

'No, no,' interrupted the youngest, 'I should like to 
hear about Daniel in the lions' den.' 

* No, no,' cried Franz quickly, trying to climb on the 
elbow of his &ther's chair ; * I want the story of the black 
hunter and the seyen magic bullets ; that is the prettiest 
ofalL' 

Then, without waiting for an answer, the three little 
supplicants repeated their requests in louder tones. 

* Silence there,' said Herman, in a mild but firm tone ; 
* silence, I shall not say a word until you are all agreed.' 

* Well, whicheyer you like best,' said Catherine, after a 
little effort oyer herself; and the two boys, influenced by 
her example, repeated also in their turn — 'Yes, &ther 
whicheyer you please.' 

* I shall get my stool,' cried Catherine, running to the 
other end of the room, * and sit down at your feet; ' but, 
when opposite the window, the little girl stopped, her at- 
tention attracted by something passing in the street. 

< What are you looking at, sister? Come here,' called 
Franz, impatiently; 'come quickly, fikther is going to 
be^' 

* Oh,' replied Catherine, intent on what she saw with- 
out, 'there is a poor man yonder who seems to be in 
trouble; he carries on his back a knapsack ooyered with 
snow, and looks as though he did not know his way, and 
Mu &ae 13 bind with cold.' 
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' He is a workman/ said Franz, running to the window ; 
' a journeyman tinker, just arrived ; I see his tools hang- 
ing to his knapsack. But why does he stop in the street 
in such weather ? * 

<Do you not see,' answered Catherine, 'that he is a 
stranger, and knows not where to go ? Father,' she added^ 
turning to Herman, * suppose I go down and ask him what 
he is looking for ? ' 

* Go, my child,' answered the joiner, as he searched in 
his pocket and drew out a piece of money ; * here, give 
him this ; he is perhaps poor, as I was formerly ; that will 
pay for his night's bed and a soup to warm him. Run, 
show him the journeymen's tayem at the end of the 
street' 

The little ^1 waited not to be twice told, and descended 
the stair four steps at a time, foUowed by Franz, shout- 
ing — * We are coming back ; don't begin the story without 
us.' At the 'end oi some moments the children returned 
with their arms round each other's neck. * Oh, father,' 
said they joyfiilly, * he is so happy ! He has come far, yery 
&r, and did not know whom to speak to, for there is no 
one in the street.' 

* I told him,' said Franz, * that you were once such a 
poor joumeymaa as he ; and that perhaps I shall be one 
in my turn.' 

<Tes,' replied Catherine, 'and he shook my brother's 
hand while he said : * God bless your &ther and his good 
children.' But he could scarcely speak, he was so cold.' 

* Oh ! it is yery cold,' continued Franz, thrusting him- 
self between his &ther and the stoye; * I am glad that the 
poor man is going to warm himself and sup as well as we.' 

*But the story,' cried suddenly a little yoice from be- 
tween Herman's knees ; * are you not going to tell us thA 
story now, &ther ? ' 
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' Oh, 760, father, if joa please,' said Catherine, drawing 
her stool as dose as possible to her parent's chair 

*I wonder,' murmured Franz, in a low Toice, 'whether 
it will be Daniel or the Black Hunter ? ' 

* Neither one nor the other,' answered his father ; < I am 
going to relate a history which yon haye not yet heard, 
although it happened to one of my friends; it is called 
The Journeyman's Return.* 

' Oh 1 ' exclaimed all the children at once, opening their 
^es widely; *let us hear it^ let us hear it;' and, while 
they listened in eager expectation, Herman began as fol- 
lows: — 

It was a beautiful morning in spring; the sun already 
showed his bright fiice aboTe the peaks of the mountains ; 
the young birds olamoured with open throats for their ao- 
eostomedibod; sheq» were bleating in the fold; rillagers 
and herdsmen were seen beginning their daily labours ; 
while the insects, shaking their benumbed wings, recom- 
menced their buzzing among the foliage. Upon the high 
road leading to one of the small towns of Switzerland, a 
young man walked briskly, carr3ring a heajy knapsack ; 
his dusty boots showed that he had come far without rest- 
ing, and his fiuse, tanned to a dark brown, seemed to have 
been long exposed to a hotter sun than that of the moun- 
tains ; he was a journeyman joiner returning to his natiye 
country after seren long years of absence. Impatient to 
see his home, he had walked all night, and now the bright- 
ness of a June sun lit up with a golden tint all the objects 
that presented themselTes to the eyes of the way&rer ; he 
saw already the spires of his natiye town, and his Swiss 
heart beat with ghidness. 

* Oh ! ' said the y outhftil trayeller to himself^ < how beau- 
tiftil the country in which I grew from in&noy to boyhood, 
from boy to citizen ! Its waters are limpid, the air pnre^ 
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the landscape how loTely ! My feet have trod the soil of 
France, where the grape ripens, and of Italy, where grow 
the fig and the orange; I haye reposed under the shelter 
ci bowers of roses, and have seen the branches of the 
lemon-tree coyered with golden ftnit, and perftimed flowers 
bending to meet my lumd; daring many nights, to the 
sound of guitar and castanet, haye I taken part in the 
pastimes and dances of those people for whom noon is a 
season of repose, and the departure of the sun the signal 
for festiyity — ^whose life passes away in indolence, since 
with light labour they satisfy all their wants, under a sky 
always bright and warm, upon a soil which nature coyers 
with her richest gifts, unyisited by tempests and icy winds, 
or gloomy winter with its biting frosts. Yes, I, a working 
son of Switzerland, haye seen all these things, and yet my 
heart has neyer said I wish to liye and die here. Always 
haye I remembered with a sigh of regret the pale rays of 
the northern sun, the rocky mountain steeps, the un- 
changing hue of the pines, the pointed roof of the humble 
dwelling, where, yet young, I receiyed the blessing of a 
dying JStther. While these and many other thoughts ran 
through the mind of the young trayeller, his pace became 
more rapid, and his feet, wearied by his long journey, ap- 
peared to recoyer their actiyity. Suddenly a turn in the 
road reyealed to his eyes the roofis of his natiye town, firom 
which here and there- arose slender columns of smoke; 
then the old walls of the cathedral with gothic spire point- 
ing high into the clouds, as though bearing to heayen the 
prayers of earth. At this sight the wanderer paused, a 
tear wetted his sun-burned cheek, he took off his cap, and, 
joining his hands, spoke with fisiltering yoice : * I thank 
thee, Heayen, that thou hast permitted me to see these ob- 
jects once more ; ' and then, without turning his eyes froxsL 
the scene before him, resumed his walk. ^ TYk^t^ \k!^^!«k^ 
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<i8 Uie white terraoe-wall of the public promenade where 
I played so happily, and yonder is one of the arches of 
the old bridge, under which my companions and I went 
fishing on our holidays. Ah 1 I begin to see the leafy top 
of the old lime that shelters the church square; twenty 
paces firom that, at the comer of a little street, stands the 
humble house where I was bom, where I grew up, where 
I lost my fkther and sister, and go to meet my aged 

mother. If she were no longer living — if .' The young 

man's heart sank at the thought, and his limbs trembled 
under him ; but, hastening his step, he said, * No, it can- 
not be; I heard from her scarcely three months ago, and 
then she was well, and impatiently expecting her son. He 
comes, good mother— comes to thee, full of love and re- 
spect Not in Tain has he so long worked Hblt away from 
thee»' he added, shaking the knapsack on his shoulders 
with a smile of honest pride; <he brings what will repair 
thy cottage— the means of ease and gladness for thy aged 
days.' As the joiner spoke, a little flower met his eye — ^it 
was a daisy that showed its crown of red and white above 
the green turf that bordered the road. He stooped to pluck 
it» and, continung his route, picked off, one after another, 
the little leaves. * It was thus,' he said, smiling, * that on 
the eve of my departure, Gertrude gathered a daisy like 
this on the bank of the river, and bending her pretty face 
over the flower to hide the pain caused by my sorrowing 
fiffewell, she stripped it in silence, and in pulling off the 
last leal^ said to me, with a timid voice, ' Adieu, Herman, 
I will not marry before your return,' and immediately 
ran quickly away, as though she feared having said too 
much.' 

* Father,' interrapted suddenly little Wilhelm, nusing 
his head firom where he had placed it on his father's knee^ 
*the stranger, then, was named Herman, and he was a 
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joiner, like yoa; his maiden's name was Gertmde, and so 
is oor mother's. Is not that droll ? ' 

' Do not intermpt fbther/ said Catherine, who appeared 
to listen to the redtal with the liyeliest interest 

Herman smiled, and continned his narratiye without 
reply. 'When I come to the church square,' sud the 
joung irayeller to himself^ * I shall hasten to look for a 
little window trimmed with a blue curtain, &cing the old 
lime-tree, on the side opposite to our house. Oh ! if I 
should see Gkrtrude seated there at her wheel, as I saw 
her formerly I li^ in passing, I could read the past regret 
in her eyes, and her pleasure at seeing me again ! What 
a happy moment will that be when I can say to her, * Ger- 
trude, I have returned feithfiil to my promise as you have 
been to yours (for I know she has kept her word). Come 
and share the competence that I haTC guned by my work ; 
come and help me to make my old mother happy.' Then 
when, with a blush, she says, ' I am willing' I shall take 
from my knapsack the pretty cross of gold and the silk 
kerchief which I haye brought, and placing them in her 
lap, delight in her innocent joy.' 

Meanwhile the distance diminishes under the feet of the 
trayeller, he is approaching the town, where his eyes al- 
ready distinguish the public gate. As he adyances, his 
look interrogates the faces of those whom he meets, eager 
to find a friendly glance — a trace of the past; from each 
passenger his eye demands a shake of the hand, or some 
words of welcome. At length, as he passed under the 
gate, he saw a man walking slowly backwards and for- 
wardSj with a pipe in his mouth, and hands crossed on 
his back : it was the toll-gatherer of the town-gate. Her- 
man looked at him attentively, and at the first glance re- 
cognised Bodolph, his former playmate, his school-com- 
panion, and oldest friend. What pleasux^V ^^xxsvasoL^^ft 
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about to run to him, to seize his hand, and say, * Here I 
am/ but at that instant the tollman, turning in his walk, 
passed close to him, measuring him with a look fh>m head 
to foot with cool indifference, and paced on, leading behind 
a cloud of smoke. Poor journeyman I the sun of the south 
has shone too long on thy &ce, and made thee a stranger 
to the eyes of those who love thee — ^thy best friend would 
not recognise thee I Herman felt fiunt at heart ; after a 
few moments' struggle with himself^ he recommenced his 
walk, but not without giving utterance to a sigh. A few 
paces fiirther he stopped at the entrance of the first street, 
where stood a new building, the walls of which were 
finished, but many workmen were still busy on the wood- 
work and carpentry, overlooked by an elderly man, who 
from the street directed the fixing of the window-firames. 
At the sight of the overlooker, Herman felt again delighted. 
This man is his old master, whose advice and regard made 
him a skilful workman — ^he to whom, in his heart, he refers 
the success which has crowned his efforts ; more than that, 
he is the fsither of Gertrude. ' Ah,' said Herman to him- 
self^ * here is one who will know me again without diffi- 
culty ; youth is little observant ; its impressions are lively 
but fugitive. Rodolph may have forgotten the features of 
his playmate, but the master will not have lost the remem- 
brance of him to whom he so long showed kindness ; he 
will open his arms to me.' While talking thus to himself 
the young workman drew near the old man, stood before 
him, and taking off his cap, begged him, in a respectftil 
tone, to tell him of a joiner's shop where he might find 
immediate occupation. The master looked at him for a 
moment in silence ; Herman's heart beat quickly, but he 
retained his composure. * Come to my house at noon,* 
answered the overlooker, quietly ; * we will look at your 
certificates ; there is no lack of work for those who know 
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how to do it ; ' then tumiiig to his workmen, he resumed 
his interrupted directions. AUis ! the sun of the south 
has shone too long on the bronzed features of the wanderer, 
and made him a stranger to his best friends, eren the father 
of his (Gertrude knows him not again. 

'What!' sighed Herman, sadly, as he left his old 
master, < am I then so different from my former self, that 
my features rereal not the slightest remembrance? If Qer- 
trude — ^but no, I deceive myself; she who could distin- 
guish me at a hundred paces in a crowd, will easily dis- 
cover her Herman under the tan which darkens his skin. 
Besides, should she hesitate an instant, will not her heart 
exclaim. It is he — ^it is Herman ! ' 

He strode rapidly along the street which separated him 
from the square: he ins soon near the church, and in 
sight of the old lime-tree with its rustic bench, and of the 
great fountain, surrounded as usual by washerwomen; 
fisurther is a little house, which the young man examines 
with eager look. There it is, the window decorated as 
formerly with the blue curtain, and garnished with pots 
of pinks. What happiness ! A young woman, who ap- 
pears to be spinning, is seated at the casement. Herman's 
heart leaped in his bosom : he flew across the square, and 
stood still at ten paces from the dwelling of his Gertrude. 
There, fUll of lively emotions, -he remained gazing on the 
young maiden, admiring the change which seven years of 
absence had produced. Instead of the light and slender 
girl of sixteen whom he had formerly left behind, he saw 
a young woman in all the charm of her beauty — her eyes 
brigihter, her cheek more deeply tinged, than when he went 
away, while her hair fell in thicker tresses on her rounded 
shoulders. 'How beautiful she is!' half-murmured the 
journeyman. Qertrude did not distinguish the words, but 
theToice which gave them utterance Toouc^Yi^dL \v<&t ^»:c^\ 
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she turned her head quickly to the side whence it came, 
and saw, opposite the window, in the middle of the street, 
a trayeller poorly clad, with his eyes earnestly fixed upon 
her. * It is a foreign workman*' she said, after looking at 
him for a few moments ; * he is perhaps poor — ^let ns have 
pity on him. Heaven bless you, young man ! * she con- 
tinued, as, stretching out her arm, she threw a small coin 
on the payement; then, without longer delay, she rose, 
and, laying her distaff aside, closed the window, and dis- 
appeared from the eyes of her lover. Alas ! the sun of 
the south has shone too long on the tanned fttce of the 
wanderer — his best friends cannot recognise him, his be- 
loved herself calls him a foreigner I 

At this point of her father's tale a ngh broke tcom the 
lips of little Catherine. Herman smiled, took the child's 
hand in his own, and continued his narration. 

If, instead of fleeing from the gaze of the traveller, Ger- 
trude had remained at the window, she would doubtless 
have remarked the tokens of his sorrow, and perhaps have 
discovered under the tanned £i,ce and dusty garments the 
friend whose return she had so long hoped for. The young 
joiner, however, after remaining some moments as if nailed 
to the place on which he stood, mastered his emotions, and 
bent his steps towards the paternal roof. But his whole 
bearing had undergone a change. He was no longer ani- 
mated and cheerful, as when, shortly before, he hastened 
along the streets unconscious of fatigue and of the weight 
of his knapsack : now, with head bent down, he dragged 
himself forward at a slow and melancholy pace ; the last 
disappointment appeared to have at once destroyed all his 
hopes, and sadly he trod the soil which, a few hours be- 
fore, was the object of his fondest anticipations and wishes. 
In vain the old lime-tree with its majestic shadow, and the 
ancient grotesquely-ornamented fountain, recall a host of 
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boyish recollections ; Herman was deaf to tlicir Toice, his 
wounded heart sees around him nothing but sorrow and 
misfortune. Meanwhile he drew near his home : fifty paces 
at most separate him from the old walls, the scene of his 
earliest days. While passing the cathedral, he looked with 
ft distracted eye at the antique porch and the steps leading 
to the T6nerable pile. At this moment an aged female, 
leaving the chapel, appeared at the door. She descended 
the stair with a tottering step, leaning on a staff. It was 
the mother of Herman, who had just been praying for the 
safe i^tum of her only son. ' Oh, how she is changed !' 
said the weary artizan mourttfully to himself; < alas, how 
could I hope that her i^ble eyes would recognise her child, 
when mine scarcely distinguish my mother in this form 
worn out with age ! * At this instant, the old woman, now 
but a few paces distant, raised her head and looked at 
him — * My son, my son,' she cried, < my Herman I ' and fell, 
with sobs of joy, into the arms of him whom she loved so 
well 'Mother,' replied the young man, with a trembling 
voice, as he pressed her to his breast, * mother, you at least 
have not forgotten me.' 

The effects of travel and exposure, fktigue, increase of 
years, deceive not the eyes of a mother. In vain has the 
sun of the south made the features of the wanderer strange 
to his sincerest friends— even to his beloved; one glance 
sufficed her firom whose breast he drew his nourishment. 
'Myson!' she said; 'Heaven be praised, my son has come 
back to me!' 

Herman ceased to speak. After a short silence, Wilhelm 
cried, impatiently, 'And what then, father?' 

'7e8,fkther, what next?' said Franz; ' what became of 
tlie poor journeyman ? ' 

' The poor journeyman,' answered Herman, ' re-entered 
his home with his aged mother, wbea \i'e ^\^, ^\AOft^ 
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mother, this is what I have earned; you will now liye 
with me in comfort and quiet.' And to her latest day the 
good mother thanked Heaven for the return of her son.' 

At these words, Herman nused his moistened eyes to 
the comer of the apartment, where a distaff, yet coTered 
with flax, hung upon the wall. A wreath of dried ama- 
ranths decorated the modest trophy, preserving the cher- 
ished memory of a much-loved mother. The children's 
looks followed those of their lather, vad for some moments 
a respectftd silence was maintained. At last Franz re- 
marked, in a low tone, ' So poor Gertrude had neither the 
cross of gold nor the prettj^ilk kerchief! ' 

* And it served her right,' cried Wilhelm ; < why did she 
not take a better look at the JDumeyman? and why did 
she shut her window so quickly t' 

* Who knows,' half-whispered Catheriae^ looking timidly 
at her fother, * who knows whether she did not open it 
again afterwards?' 

Herman seized the little girl in his arms, and kissed 
her, while he said, * Yes, my Catherine, you have guessed 
it ; and it was between the young jcnner and his Gertrude 
that the aged parent ended her days, blessing them both 
with her latest breath.' 

At this instant, the door of the kitchen opened ; a female, 
still young and good-looking, entered with the invitation, 
< C(»ne to supper.' The two little boys clung playftdly to 
their mother's apron, crying, 'Supper, supper!' Their 
fitther followed, carrying Catherine in his arms. As soon 
as the little girl could reach her mother, she passed an 
arm round her neck, and, with a merry laugh, the party 
seated themselves at the table, where, the happiness of the 
present mingling with his recollections of the past, Her- 
man felt proud and grateftd for the lot which had been 
shared with his Gertrude. 
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Johann, the merry basket-maker, 
Leam'd many songs, and paid hia baker. 
From Mmzise imtQ day declined, 
He saay with free and cheerftil mind. 
Food did his daily labour bring. 
And when he ate then wonld ho dng ; 
And when he sang 'twas with delight. 
And hearty voice, and throat of might 
BreakfEwt nor supper made him waver. 
He still remember'd time and quaver. 
Bight well he sang: his voice so good 
Besounded through the neighbourhood. 
In learning, he at first was slack — 
He only read the almanack; 
Tet leam'd he every yearly feast 
In order, to obs^ve, at least; 
And then, like them, his ndghboun say, 
He sung or slept his time away. 
He held himseli; with voice and wages, 
Far happier than the seven sages — 
Than many learned ones who seem 
Themselves e'en as the eighth t' esteem. 
Not tea from Johann lived a dt 
Of large estates but little wit. 
Who daily like a prince would dine, 
And, stifBy pompous, sip his wine. 
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Relations bad he — aunts, and cousinfl, 
And nieces— whom he fed by dozens ; 
They came whene'er he chose t* invite, 
And wasted, feasting, half the night 
Ue*d scarcely settled him to deep 
When early dawn began to peep, 
And rest and quiet fled away, 
For Johann sang at break of day. 

* Confound the bawling silence-breaker t 
Plague take ye, noisy basket-maker I 
Ne'er will ye cease? Oh, would that I 
Could deep, like oysters, nightly Imyl* 
At last he chanced the singer meel^ 
And beckon'd him across the street 

' My hearty Mend, Johann,* lie said, 

* How goes it with yon— ho^r k trade? 
Tour wares are praised by all, I hear ; 
What do they bring yon in a y«Brr 

* A year, Heinherr ! I cannot tell 
To what amount my profits sweQ. 

I keep no count : each day provides 
For all that in the day betides. 
All through the year, so may I thrive, 
Of times three hundred dxty-flve.* 
■ * True, Johann, true ; but can't you saj 
What is your profit in a day?* 
Meinherr, yon question very sore; 
Tis sometimes little, sometimes more- 
Just as it comes, in many ways. 
My only grief *s the holidays ; 
And he who colour'd them all red 
Had well, like you, inherited — 
Not work, but many a fertile acre. 
Ahl hewasnotabadcet-makerl* 
Well pleased, to him the rich man said, 

* Cheer up, Johann, your fortune 's made. 
All that yon say may do fbr ninnies ; 
But here 1*11 give you fifty guineas, 

If you in ftitmre cease your singing. 
Far better to set gold a^ringing.* 
He stammer'd ttianks, look*d shy, and then, 
In sudden ftor, ineak*d home again. 
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He hngs the bag, sits down to think, 

Then counts and weighs. The merry clinic 

Fills him with rapture o'er his prize — 

The golden pasture for his eyes. 

With dimib delight 'twas long regarded. 

Then in a chest securely hoarded, 

With cunning lock and iron band, 

Against the burglar's daring hand. 

No deep fbr him : the siDy wight, 

As miser fearful, watch'd all night ; 

If purrs the cat, Turtc wags his tail. 

Unwonted horrors him Muil — 

The house he searches, in belief 

To light upcm some skulking thief. 

At length with blows, in anger given. 

Away the antmaJa wwe driven : 

Poor Turk, that oft his hand would lick, 

And play fUll many a canine trick ; 

His darling cat, without a flaw, 

Of »>i<n»«g akin and harmless paw ! 

He learns at last, the more he spares, 

That riches ever come with cares : 

Deprive his heart of many a joy, 

Its fireedom and its peace destroy — 

The peace which honest natures prixe, 

Whose loss no gold indemnifies. 

The wealthy neighbour's gift was vain, 

Johann soon gave it back again: 

The fatal bag destroy'd his rest, 

His heart with weariness opprest * 

* Meinherr,' he said, * your bag I bring, 

Ko longer gold 111 watdi, but sing. 

Ohl take it back, 'tis flree resigned. 

And leave to me my cheerfhl mind. 

Though you may envy me my pleasure, 

111 not exchange it with your treasure. 

Heaven's favour, Herr, it seems to me. 

That now my voice again is firee ; 

Again 111 be a silence-breaker— 

Johann, the merry basket-maker ! ' 
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TRANSLATED FBOM THE GEHUAK OF THE BBV. CHSISTOPHEB SCnVID. 



CHAPTER L 

About a century ago there lived in the imall market-town 
of Eichburg a very prudent and honest man called Jacob 
Rode. When he first came to Eichburg he was very young, 
and worked as an assistant in the gardens belonging to 
the count, who resided in the castle of Eichburg. Jacob's 
many excellent endowments, his kindness of heart, and the 
activity which he manifested, together with his prepossess- 
ing appearance, soon gained him the goodinll of all who 
knew him, as well as of the count himselfl He was often 
employed in many little offices about the castle ; and as 
the count, who was at that time a young man, had occasion 
to travel, Jacob was among his attendants. During his 
travels Jacob had taken care to store his mind with a vast 
variety of knowledge, as well as to acquire a more polished 
speech and demeanour; but what was of more import- 
ance still, he brought back his honest heart uncorrupted 
by the evils of the great world in which he had been mov- 
ing. In consequence of this, the count was induced to 
reward the faithitil services of Jacob, and provide for him 
a more profitable situation. Jacob might thus have be- 
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oome steward in the palace which the count possessed in 
the metropolis; bat he always had a longing for the 
peaceful quiet of rural life, and as the lease of a small 
&rm at Eichburg, belonging to the count, had just expired, 
Jacob requested that it mi^ be let to hiuL The count 
immediately granted him the &rm for his lifetime, requir- 
ing only as much wood and grain as might be necessary 
for the fiunily, instead of a money rental. Jacob married 
at Eichburg, and maintained Us fiEimily by the produce of 
his &rm, on which he had erects a comfortable dwelling- 
house, situated in the midst of a large and beautiful gar- 
den, one half of which was planted with fruit-trees, while 
the other Aimished yegetables and otiier necessaries. 

After Jacob had lived for many years in the ei^joyment 
of domestic blessedness, his wife, who was in every respect 
an amiable woman, was suddenly taken from him by 
death. His grief for some time was unspeakably great, 
and the good man, now advanced in years, underwent a 
visible change ; his hair was now become grey. His sole 
joy and comfort was his little daughter, about five years 
of age, who alone of several children had been spared to him. 
She was called Maria, after her mother, whose very image 
she seemed to be. The child was already uncommonly 
beautiful, and as she grew up her beauty received a pe- 
culiar sweetness fh>m her piety, innocence, modesty, and 
unfdgned kindness toward every one. There was some- 
thing so indescribably sweet and attractive in her coun- 
tenance, that her glance fell on the heart like the smile 
of a guardian spirit. Maria had scarcely reached her fif- 
teenth year when she had learned to manage the whole 
affairs of the littie household in the best possible man- 
ner. In the parlour a particle of dust was never seen, in 
the kitchen all the utensils glittered as if they were new, 
and the whole house was a pattern of reg^lojcvVj «sA 
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oleanliness. Besides this, she was accnstomed to ascdst 
her fkther in the garden with unintermitting industry; 
and the honn she so spent with him were among the 
happiest of her life. 

Indeed, the garden of old Jacob was the most beautiful 
in the whole district; for as his daughter shared his own 
passion for beautiful flowers, he encouraged her taste by 
procuring every rare plant he could hear o( and their 
various excellences fhmished the good man with constant 
topics of instruction and entertainment. The greatest 
ornament of the garden was a small apple-tree, not larger 
than a rose-bush, which grew in a plot in the middle of 
the garden. The &ther had planted it on the day of Ma- 
ria's birth, and every year the little tree produced beauti- 
ful gold and purple streaked apples. Once it bloomed 
with peculiar beauty, and was covered over with blossoms. 
Maria noticed it every morning. 'Oh, how beautifiill' 
cried she in ecstasy, * how beautifully red and white ! The 
whole tree appears nothing but a large nosegay of flowers.' 
One morning, on visiting the garden, she found the firost had 
nipped it; the blossoms were destroyed — all green and 
yellow, and crumpled together by the heat of the sun. 
Maria wept at the sad sight. ' Thus,' sfud her &ther to 
her, * thus is the bloom of virtue destroyed by sinful plea- 
sure. Oh, child, tremble at temptation I You see how it 
shall be with you, not for a year only but for your whole 
life, if but once those Mgh hopes entertained of thee should 
be allowed to disappear. Then, like thee, should I weep 
tears of heartfelt grief and sorrow. Not a moment of 
happiness should then be left me on earth ; with a broken 
heart and sorrowful eye I should sink into my lonely 
grave.' The tears stood in his eyes, and his words made 
a deep and lasting impression on the tender-hearted Maria. 
In this manner, under the care oi a loving and prudent 
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father, Maria grew np blooming as a rose, innocent as a 
lily, modest as a yiolet, and hopeftil as a tree ftill of beauti- 
fiil blossoms. With many a peaceM smile the old man 
admired his beautifal garden, which so well rewarded his 
industry and care, but with still greater gradtude and 
satis&ction did he obserre the more beautiM finiit which 
Ms instructions and care were daily producing in his be- 
loved child. 

One morning in the beginniBg of May^ Blaria had been 
in the neighbouring wood to cut some willow and hazel 
twigs, of which her &ther was accustomed to make neat 
little baskets ; there she had found some May-flowers, the 
first of the season, which she gathered and made into two 
nosegays, one for her &ther and the other for herself. 
When she was gdng home through the meadow, the 
Countess of Eichburg and her daughter Amelia met her. 
They commonly resided in the metropolis, and had come 
to l^chburg only a few days before. As soon as Maria 
saw two ladies, she stepped aside to make room for them 
on the narrow footpath, and remiuned respectfidly stand- 
ing at a little distance. 

'So there are May-flowers already?' said the young 
countess, addresong Maria, who immediately offered a 
nosegay to each, which they accepted with pleasure, and 
the countess, drawing out her purse, wished to give some- 
thing to. Maria. 

But Maria said, < Oh, no, I can accept nothing ! Will 
your excellency be so kind as to allow a poor maiden, who 
has received many &YOurs at your hand, the pleasure of 
contributing slightly to your eigoyment without thinking 
of any recompense?' 

The countess gave a firiendly smile, and requested Maria 
to come every morning to the castle with a nosegay as long 
as there were any May-flowers to be had. Amelia W^Vl 
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great delight in Blaria's excellent understanding, and se- 
rene and lively disposition, and the pleasnre was so mnch 
increased by her modesty and artless behaviour, that Ma- 
ria often spent many hours in the compaz^ of the young 
countess long after the flowers ofMay had withered. Amelia 
at last gave her distinctly to understand, that as she wished 
to have her always near her, she would take her into her 
service. 

The girl, on her part, had become very much attached 
to the young countess, and when her birthday approached 
she bethought herself of making her some simple present 
During the past winter her &ther had presented her with 
a very elegant work-basket, and Maria determined to fill 
it wiUi flowers, and present it to Amelia on her natal day. 
Having gathered the loveliest the garden produced, she 
arranged them in the most tasteful manner, twining round 
the side of the basket a circlet of rosebuds and green moss, 
and surrounding Amelia's name and crest with a little 
wreath of forget-me-not. Then she showed her work to 
her &ther, who regarded it with a complacent smile, and 
set off with a light heart to the castle, to present it, with 
his good wishes and congratulations. 

The young countess was seated at her toilet, and her 
maid was dressing her hair for the festival of her birth. 
Amelia was uncommonly delighted, and could hardly find 
words to express her admiration. * Oh, come with me to 
my mother!' said she, rising; and taking Maria by the 
hand, led her to the next room where the countess was. 
* Oh, look here, mamma,' cried she, as soon as she reached 
the door, * what an uncommonly beautiftil present Maria 
has brought me I You never saw such a fine basket, and 
I am certain you cannot find more exquisite flowers any- 
where.' 

The countess was highly gratified with the present 
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* Indeed/ siud she, * it is yery lovely ; I wish I had a paint- 
ing of it ! The little basket with the flowers, on which the 
dew is still resting, would make such a beautiful flower- 
piece. The present does great honour to Maria's good 
taste, but much more to her kind heart Stay here a little, 
my child,' said she to Maria, at the same time nodding to 
Amelia to follow her into the next apartment * We cannot 
allow Maria to go without a present,' said she to her 
daughter. < What do you think we can give her ? ' 

Amelia thought for a moment 'I think one of my 
dresses would be the best thing, dear mamma ; and if you 
will allow me, I would give her the one with the pretty 
red and white flowers on the dark green ground. It is 
little worse than new, for I have only had it on a fbw 
times, and it would make a holiday dress for Maria; she 
can easily alter it a little to suit herself. If you haye no 
objection, I will give it to her.' 

* Surely, surely,' said the countess ; ' when one makes a 
present they ought always to give something that will be 
useftil. Go now, my good children,' said the countess, as 
she and Amelia came back to Maria, * and look after the 
flowers that they do not wither before dinner-time. For, 
as we have guests to-day, the flower-basket will be the 
greatest ornament on the table. I leave Amelia to thank 
thee, Maria.' 

Amelia took Blaria to her own apartment, and ordered 
her maid to go and fetch the dress. 

Nancy (so was the nfiud called) remained standing. 
< Tour ladyship will not wear that dress to-day ? ' said she. 

* No,' said Amelia; * I will present it to Maria.' 

* That dress!' said she, snappishly. < Does your mamma 
know of it?' 

* Bring the dress,' said Amelia, rather quickly, ' and let 
me care for the rest' 
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Nadcj tsmed horned] j awsj to conceal her ▼exatkHL 
Her &ce was red with an^er: she tore the dress <^ the 
yoang eoimtess iU-BatmedlT oat of the trunk. ' If I dorai 
only tear it to tatters^' said she, * before that garden 
beggar shookl get it ! For one things she has stolen from 
me the fiTonr of mj ladjr, and now she comes to steal this 
dress from me too ; for all cast dresses belong to me of 
right. Oh, I could scrat^ the ejes out of the little flower 
dealer !' Nancj restruncd her rage as well as shecould, 
when she entered the room again, and gare the dress to 
Amelia. 

< Dear Bfaria,' said Amelia, * I hare got mcMre expensrre 
presents to-da j than jonrs ; bat none more aceeptaUe or 
beaatifoL The flowers in this drees are not so loTelj as 
jours, bat I beHere joa wiU not deqnse them for mj nke. 
Accept this dress as a token of good will, and remonber 
me kindlj to joar &ther.' 

Nancy commenced her duties again frill of rage, enirj, 
and diaitppointment. Indeed, it eost her no small effort 
to prerent Amelia discoTering how much she was moTed, 
while she was busy dressing her hair. 

* Are yon angry ? ' said Amelia, quietly. 

' It would be Tery stupid to be angry because you are 
so kind,' said Nancy. 

< That is yery sensibly spoken,* said Amelia, ' and I trust 
yon also judge as reasonably.' 

3Iaria, frill of joy, hastened home with her handsome 
dress. But her prudent fiither felt no great jey on account 
of such a present. Shaking his grey head, he said, * I had 
rather you had not taken the basket te the castle. I set 
a great Talue on the dress, as being a present from my 
gracious mistress ; but I am afraid it may cause others to 
enry us and make thee Tain, my child. Be, therefore, on 
thy guard, my dear Maria, that nothing evil come of it. 
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Modesiy and pnident behaviour are better clothing for a 
maiden than the most expensiye and splendid dresses/ 

Scarcely had Maria tried on her beautiful dress, fblded 
it carefully up again, and locked it away in her trunk, 
when the young countess, pale and trembling, came into 
the house almost out of breath. 

'For God's sake, Maria,' cried she, 'what haye you 
done ? My mother's diamond ring is lost, and no one has 
been in her apartment but you. Give it me back quickly, 
and prevent worse consequences ! Come, quick, and the 
matter will yet be made up I' 

Maria was terrified, and became pale as death. *■ Oh, 
God I' said she, 'what is this? I have no ring; I never 
saw a ring in the room ; I never stirred from the spot 
where you left me.' 

' Maria,' said Amelia, again, ' I entreat you, for your 
own sake, to give me the ring I You know not the value 
of the stone in it The ring cost near a thousand pounds. 
Had you knot^ this, I am sure you would not have taken 
it. Tou thought it was only a trifle. Give it me, and all 
shall be passed over as a youthful mistake.' 

Maria began to weep. ' Truly, I know nothing of the 
ring,' said she; 'I have never trusted myself to touch, 
much less to take, anything not my own. My jbther has 
always impressed honesty upon my mind.' 

Her fitther now came into the room ; he had been work- 
ing in the garden when the young countess came through 
it in such great haste. ' Oh, merciful Father, what is this ! ' 
said he, when he heard of what they were speaking. The 
good man was horror-struck, and had to take hold of the 
comer of the table to support himself. 'Child,' said 
he, ' stealing such a ring is death by law. But that is 
nothing. Think of God's divine command, ' Thou shalt 
not steaL' We are not only amenable to men fox «(i<:^^ 
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deed, but to a still mightier Lord, the omnipotent Judge 
who searches all hearts, whom nothing can deceive, and 
from whom no one can escape. Have you permitted yonr 
^es to be dazzled by the glitter of gold and precious 
stones, and yourself to be misled into this crime ? If so, 
deny it not ; confess it, and restore the ring. This is the 
only way to atone, so far as atonement is possible, for 
your crime.' 

* Oh, fikther ! ' said Iklaria, weeping bitterly ; < indeed, I 
have not seen the ring. Alas ! if I had only found such a 
ring on the street, I could not have rested until I found 
out the owner of it Indeed, indeed, I have not the ring.' 

' Look,' said her &ther, again ; * look at that angel, the 
young countess Amelia, who has come out of pure love to 
thee, to save thee from the hands of justice, who means so 
kindly by thee ; who has made thee, not an hour ago, such 
a rich present; she does not deserve that thou shouldst 
deceive her and hurry on to thy own destruction. If you 
have the ring, say so ; and my gracious lacly, through her 
intercession, will save you from punishment Maria, be 
honest and do not lie.' 

< Father,' said Maria, 'you know that I have never 
stolen the value of a pin in all my life. Not even an apple 
from a neighbour's tree, or a handfhl of grass from a 
meadow; how then should I take anything so valuable? 
Believe me, my fkther, for never in my life did I deceive 
you.' 

* Maria,' said her &ther, once more ; * look at my grey 
hurs; oh, bring them not in sorrow to the grave ! Spare 
me this grief Say, as if in the sight of God, before whom 
I shall soon stand, and who suffers no thief to enter bis 
kingdom — say, hast thou this ring? For the sake of thy 
own happiness hereafter, I entreat thee to speak the 
truth.' 
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Maria raised her trembling hands and weeping eyes to 
heaven, and said, * God knows, I have not the ring. As 
certainly as I hope to be saved, I have it not.' 

< Now,' said her father, * I indeed believe thee, thon hast 
it not; for I know that thon wonldst not lie before the 
Almighty, the noble covntess, and thy aged fkther ; and 
since I know that thou art innocent, I am happy. Be thou 
also quiet, Maria, and fear nothing. There is only one real 
evil in the world that we should be afraid o^ and that is 
sin. Prison and death itself are nothing to this. Whatever 
may now be&ll us — thoogh all men forsake us — yet have 
we God for onr friend, and he shall deliver ns, and at one 
time or other make our innocence manifest' 

The young countess wiped away a tear, and said, < Now 
that I hear you say so, I too believe you have not the 
ring; and y^ when all things are considered, it hardly 
appears possible that you should not have it. My mother 
^ows the very spot on which she laid the ring, not a mo- 
ment before Mcuria and I entered the room, and no one else 
was in it. That I was never near the table where it was 
lying Maria herself can prove. Maria was left alone in 
the apartment while I was speaking to my mother. After 
we came out, my mother shut the door to change her 
dress ; when she had done so, she went to take up the 
ring, and behold it was gone. My mother carefrilly sought 
the room through and throu^ and so cautious was she 
that she said nothing of it untU she had looked for it three 
or four times ; but all in vain. Now, who can have the 
ring?' 

< I cannot understand it,' said the fi^er ; * God has sub- 
jected us to a severe trial; and as to what may follow,' 
said he, raising his eyes reverently toward heaven, * be- 
hold. Lord, here I am ready; only grant me thy grace, 
QodI that is suffident for me.' 
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* Truly/ said the countess, * I return home with a heaty 
heart This is indeed a sorrowful birthday to me ; it will 
be a sad story. My mother has not said a word to any 
one but me of her loss, for fear of making Maria unhappy ; 
but she will not conceal it longer. She must wear it to- 
day. My fiGkther, whom we expect hourly, will soon miss 
it ; for he presented it to her on the day that I was bom, 
and she always wears it on my birthday ; she expects I 
shall certainly bring it with me. Farewell ! ' continued 
she, * I will say that I esteem you innocent ; bat others 
will not do so.' Saying this, she went sorrowfhlly out of 
the house, and both &ther and daughter were 00 con* 
founded that neither could attend her to the door. 

The old man sat on a bench, his head resting on his 
hands, and tears flowed down his pale cheeks. Maria fell 
on her knees before him, weeping, and looking up into his 
face, said, * Oh, father, I am really innocent in all this ! 
God knows, I am innocent r 

Her father raised her up, and gazing long and earnestly 
into her blue eyes said, * Yea, Maria, thon art innocent 
Guilt could never look so honest and open-hearted.' 

* Oh, my &ther ! ' said Maria, * how will this end ? What 
will they do to us ? Oh, if it were only myself that should 
suffer, how willingly would I bear it; but that you, yoa 
should su£fer on my account, is horrible ! ' 

< Trust in God,' said her flekther, <and be not afiraid; 
against his will they cannot touch a hair of our heads. 
Whaterer happens is from God ; it shall be for our good, 
and we can wish nothing more. Only, be not afraid, and 
erer hold fast by the truth. Howerer they may threaten 
thee, whateyer they may promise thee, only yield not a 
hairsbreadth flrom tiie truth, but preserve a pure consdenoe. 
A good conscience is an easy pillow even in a prison. Ma- 
lia, we shall now be separated from each other ; thy &ther 
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"Will not be able to comfort thee ; but cling only so much 
the firmer to thj Father in heaven ; he, the Almighty Pro- 
tector of innocence, cannot be taken from thee.' 

The door was now suddenly opened, and a number of 
officers entered the house. Mana gave a loud shriek and 
rushed into her father's arms. * Separate them/ said the 
chief officer; *take the daughter to prison, and hold the 
father also in safe custody ; take possession of the house 
and garden, and let no one enter until we have made a 
strict search.' 

Poor Maria passed many hours of iiie weary night in 
prison thinking of the distress of her father, and imploring 
assistance from on high to sustain them both in this un- 
looked-for trial. Towards morning she sunk into a soft 
slumber, and she had scarcely awakened when an officer 
entered to take her before the court. She trembled vio- 
lently when she entered the gloomy court-house, with its 
high arches and old-fiishioned gothic windows. The judge 
was seated in a large arm-chair covered with scarlet cloth. 
The secretary sat before an enormous table with his pen 
in his hand, and, for his years, looked remarkably grave 
and grim. The judge put a multitude of questions to Ma- 
ria, all of which she answered conformably to the strictest 
truth. She wept much, and protested her innocence. 

* But,' siud the judge, * do not deceive yourself, and as- 
sert the possibility of what is utterly impossible ; no one 
but yourself entered the apartment; no one but you can 
have the ring ; therefore, confess it at once.' 

Maria, with tears in her eyes, said, * I can say nothing 
but what I have already said : I know nothing of the ring ; 
I never saw it; I have it not.' 

* The ring was seen on your finger,' continued the judge ; 
* what say you to that ? ' 

Maria maintained that to be impossible. 
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Here the judge touched a bell, and Nancy was brought 
into the court 

Nancy, in her anger and enyy, excited by Haria's re- 
ceiying the dress as a present, had formed the wioked 
design of disgracing Maria with her lady, and on the first 
noise of the ring she had told the people in the castle 
< that no one but the loose garden girl can haye the ring^ 
for when she was coming down stairs I noticed a ring in 
her hand with a stone in it ; and what looked very sus- 
picious, she concealed it the moment she saw me looking. 
I did not wish to be hasty, for I thought she might have 
got it as a present like many a thing else; but that if it 
were stolen, there would soon be an outcry for it^ and then 
it would be time enough to speak of it. I am yery glad 
that I was not in her ladyship's room, for creatures like 
this wicked hypocritical Maria may easily bring genteel 
and honest people into suspicion.* 

Nancy's words were taken notice of, and she was now 
brought to give her evidence before the judge. Whenshe 
entered the court, and the judge had warned her to speak 
the truth as if in the presence of her Maker, her heart beat 
violently and her knees trembled beneath her. But the 
wicked girl pud little attention either to the words of the 
judge or the voice of conscience. * If I should now con- 
fess my lie,' thought she, * I shall either lose my place or 
perhaps be imprisoned.' She therefore persisted in her 
iklsehood, and, looking Maria boldly in the &ce, said, * You 
have the ring, and no one else, for I saw you have it.' 

Maria was shocked at her gross falsehood, but no word 
of reproach or anger escaped her lips ; she merely wept ; 
and, though her tears almost choked her utterance, said, 
* It is not true that you saw me have the ring ; how can 
you utter such a terrible falsehood, and make me miseov 
able, who never did you the least wrong?' 
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But Nanoj, who only saw her present advantage, and 
U her heart foil of hatred and envy against Maria, paid 
> attention to her, but having once more repeated her 
idenoe, was told bj the judge to retire. 

' You are A1II7 convicted/ said the judge to Maria ; * all 
BB oircumstances are against you. The maid has even 
«Q it in your hand; now, therefore, say what you have 
jnewithit?' 

Hftria remidned firm in the assertion of her innocence. 

The judge then caused her to be remanded till next day, 
hen die was brought before him a second time. As force 
id threats availed nothing, he sought to make her con- 
88 by mild treatment and friendly promises. 

' You have forfeited your life,* said he, * and deserve to 
) beheaded; but if you will confess where you have put 
le ring, you shall be set at liberty ; the imprisoment you 
ive received shall be all your punishment, and you shall 
stum home with your father. Consider well, and make 
our choice between life and death. You see I mean kindly 
)wards you.* 

Maria stood firm by her first declaration. 

The judge, who had noticed her great affection for her 
(ther, continued, * If you remain stubborn, and will not 
aspect thy own young life, at least think on the grey 
airs of your aged fether. Would you wish to see his head 
Jl bleeding from the sword of the executioner? No one 
at he can have persuaded you to deny the crime so obsti- 
ately ; do you wish that it should cost him his life also?' 

Muria was so horrorstruck that she almost feinted away. 

* Confess,* said the judge, Hhat you have taken the 
ing. The simple word yes can save both your own and 
our fether's life.* 

This was a severe temptation to Maria; she remained 
ilent for some time ; only for a moment did the thought 
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enter her mind that she might say she had taken the ring 
but had lost it on her way home ; but again, she thon^t, 
'tis much better to hold fiaist by the troth.; to tell a lie iren 
ft great sin; and for no price will I commit such a orime^ 
eren thoogh I should saye my own life and my fiither's 
also. 'Were I to say I took the ring,' said she to tiie 
judge, 'I should tell a lie; and though I oould escape 
death by it, yet will I not tell a lie. But,' continued she, 
* if blood must be spilled, oh, spare the grey hairs of my 
aged kind &ther I gladly will I yield up my lifr to saye 
his.' 

All in the courthouse were deeply affected at these 
words ; even the heart of the judges a strict and eeyere 
man, began to relent; he was silent, however, and made 
a sign to the attendants to takel^Iaiifl back to lier celL 
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The judge now found himself in conaderable perplexity. 
< This is now the third day,' said he to the secretary next 
morning, 'and we are just as &r forward as at first. If I 
could only see how any one else could possibly haye got 
the ring, I would certainly believe the girl to be innocent 
Such determination in one so young is most unexampled; 
but the circumstances are so clear against her that it can- 
not be otherwise — she must have taken the ring.' He 
waited on the countess, and made particular inquiry into 
the most minute circumstances ; he examined Nanoy again, 
and spent nearly the whole day hi reflecting on all the 
occurrences of the triaL At last^ late in the evening^ he 
ordered old Jacob to be brouj^t before him. * Jacob,' said 
he to the old man, < I am gbren out to be a very severe 
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man, jet it cannot be said that I ever acted unjustly to anj 
one. I believe yon think that I shall not condemn your 
daughter to death ; but, firom erery drcnmstance, it ap- 
pears that she has committed the theft, and according to 
law she must die. The evidence of the lady's-mud brings 
the matter to a certainty. If your daughter would pro- 
duce the ring^ and thus repair the damage done, she 
might perhaps be pardoned on account of -her youth. But 
if she continues stubbornly and obstinately to maintain 
her falsehood, and thus by obstinacy to make up her lack 
of years, she must be convicted and die. Therefore, go to 
her, Jacob, and speak with her ; tell her to give up the 
ring, and I give you my hand that she shall, on this con- 
dition — ^but» mark me, only on this condition — be permit- 
ted to escape with a very slight punishment' 

* I will certainly speak with her,' said Jacob ; ' but i^at 
she has not stolen the ring, and therefore cannot confess 
it» I know already to a certainty. But I will try; and 
accept it as a &vour, since my child, who is innocent, must 
be executed, that I am permitted once more to see her and 
hold conversation with her.' 

An officer led the old man to Maria's cell in silence, and 
having placed the glimmering lamp on the stone table be- 
side the dish and stone jug that contained Maria's supper, 
which was still untouched, he left them together and closed 
the door. Maria was lying upon her straw bed with her 
fi&ce turned to the waJl, in a soft slumber; when she 
opened her eyes and saw the light of the lamp she turned 
round, and, seeing her f&ther, she gave a loud cry, sprang 
firom her couch so hastily that her chains rattled, and 
rushing to her father, she fell into his arms half-fainting. 
He sat down with her upon the bed, and, taking her hand 
in his, both remained weeping for a long time in silence. 
At length her &ther told her what he was commissioned 
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to do. < Oh, my father/ said she, intermpting him, * do 
you too begin to doubt my innocence ? Oh ! ' she continaed, 
weeping bitterly, * is there then no one left in this world 
who belieres in my innocence? Even my own fkther 
doubts it. Oh, fkther, beliere me— believe tiiat your child 
is not a thief I' 

* Be quiet) my dear child,' said the old man. * I believe 
thee ; I was merely commanded to ask thee.' Both were 
again sUent. He gazed earnestly at her; he obserred 
that her cheeks were pale and wasted- with sorrow, her 
eyes were red and swollen with weeping, and her fine long 
auburn hair was all dishevelled and flowing over her neck 
and shouldenr. ' Poor child,' said he, * God has laid a 
sore affliction upon thee, but I fear — ^I fear that the worst, 
the most trying, is yet to come.' A flood of tears inter- 
rupted him. *But, once more,' said he, after a pause, 
' Nancy has given evidence against thee ; she has protested 
upon oath that she saw the ring in your hand. Her evi- 
dence is the cause of your death, if you must die ; but you 
forgive her freely — you will carry no hatred with you into 
the next world ? ' Maria assured him she did. < And now,' 
said her &ther, when he heard the jailer coming, < I com- 
mit thee to God and his grace, and to thy glorious Re- 
deemer, who, though he was innocent, suffered as a male- 
fiictor ; and should this be the last time you are to see my 
fierce — should this be the last time I am to see my child, 
I shall soon follow thee to heaven ; for this last stroke 
—I feel it — ^is too hard for me — ^I cannot long survive 

thee.' 

The jailer now entered and hurried Jacob to depart. 
Maria wished to detain him, and clasped him wildly to 
her bosom. He gently freed himself from her grasp, and 
she fell upon the straw in a swoon. Jacob was now 
brought before the judge. ' I affirm,' said he, as he en- 
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tered the room, * that she is innocent' Raising his hand, 
be repeated, * She is innocent — my child is not a thief.' 

<That I may also believe,' said the.judge ; < but, alas, I 
dare not judge according to your affirmations. I must 
act as the circumstances of the case and the letter of tbe 
law direct me.' 

Every one in the castle and around Eichburg were 
anxious to learn how Maria's case would terminate. Every 
kind-hearted person trembled for her life, for at that 
period theft was a capital crime, and many a one had been 
executed for stealing sums of money not the twentieth 
part of the value of the ring. The count himself wished 
sincerely that Maria might be proven innocent; the 
eountess and her daughter pleaded earnestly that her life 
might be spared; her old father, in prison, supplicated 
God day and night that he would be pleased to make his 
daughter's innocence manifest 

The judge at length passed sentence on Maria. He de~ 
Glared, that on account of manifest theft and obstinate 
fiJsehood she should have been put to death, but, fix>m 
particular regard to her youth and otherwise blameless 
character, she would only be sent to prison for life ; that 
her father, having either in very deed, or by an evil edu- 
cation, taken part with her in her crime and stubborn- 
ness, should be banished fix>m the district, and his effects 
sold to pay the expenses of the trial. The count, how- 
ever, by his influence procured that Maria, instead of im- 
prisonment, should be banished with her father, and to 
avoid any more inquiry about the ring, they were orcjpred 
to depart early next morning. 

When Maria and her &ther, having been dismissed from 
prison, were passing by the gate of the castle, Nancy came 
out. The affair had terminated in a very different man- 
ner from what this thoughtless and maAiciQivsa ^Wis^^ 
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imagined, and now she had regained all her former bold- 
ness. That Maria should be executed troubled her exceed- 
ingly, but that she vas to be banished was just what she 
wanted. Sonve days before, the young countess, who had 
•een Maria's flower-basket standing on her table, said to 
her — ^Take this basket from my sight; it awakens too 
painful recollections, and I cannot look at it but with sor- 
row.* Nancy had taken it away, and now she brought it 
in her hand, and holding it out scomftilly to Maria, she 
said, * Here, there is your present back again; my lady 
wishes nothing from such hands as yours. Your glory is 
now faded, like the flowers for which you paid yourself so 
handsomely, and it gives me great pleasure to be able to 
return you your basket.* She threw the basket at Maria's 
feet, and, turning about, went back into the castle with a 
scornful laugh, shutting the door behind her with as great 
a noise as possible. Maria, with tears in her eyes, lifted 
up the basket in silence and passed on. Her &ther had 
not even a staff for his journey, and Maria had only her 
little basket. With weeping eyes and sorrowful heart 
Maria gazed wistfully on her once happy home, which 
she was now forced to leave for ever. Many a hundred 
times did she look back, until at last even the spires 
of the church and towers of the castle were hidden from 
her view by a high hill which they passed by. When the 
officer who had accompanied them over the borders of the 
district left them, the old man, AiU of sorrow and painftil 
reflections, sat down upon a mossy stone beneath an aged 
oak« * Come, my daughter,' said he, folding Maria in his 
arms, and pressing her hands together — * come^ and let us, 
first of all, return thanks to God for his haying in his 
great mercy delivered us from the black narrow prison, 
and once more brought us under his own blue sky, and 
permitted us to breathe the pure air of heaven; that he 
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has preserved our lives, and restored thee, my dear child, 
to my aged arms/ Once more he raised his eyes upwards 
to the clear blue vault of heaven, which glanced tiirough 
the rich green foliage of the noble oak, and he prayed with 
a loud voice. When both had finished their solemn devo- 
tions, they felt themselves considerably comforted and joy- 
ful in their hearts. The old forester of the coimt, who had 
entered service with Jacob, now came up .to the place 
where the latter was still seated. Antony (for so was he 
called) had been in pursuit of a stag since daybreak. 

* God be with you, Jacob/ said he ; ^ I thought I heard 
your voice, and I see I am not mistaken. And have they 
really banished you ? 'Tis very hard for a person to be 
compelled to leave his beloved home in his old days.' 

'Far as the firmament is stretched,' said Jacob, Ms 
God's dominion. The earth is his property, over which 
he rules in love and mercy, but our home is in heaven.' 

< Is it possible ?' said the old forester. * They have sent 
you out just as you stand, with not even the clothing 
necessary for such a journey ! ' 

* He who clothes the flowers of the field,' said Jacob, 

* will also clothe us.' 

* Jacob,' said the forester, ' take this stout thorn stick ; 
in worse times I have made my way by its assistance over 
the steep and rugged mountain, and have kept it ever 
since through good and evil fortune — ^take it, for you have 
not even a walking-stick. And there,' he continued, draw- 
ing a leather purse trom his pocket, * take that too ; yon 
will find in it a little money ; I received it last night for 
some wood, in the village where I passed the night.' 

* The staff,' said Jacob, * I will gladly keep in remem- 
brance of an honest, kind man, but the money I cannot 
accept; as it is for wood, it belongs to the count.' 

' Honest old man,' said the hunter, * h&VQ Tiot^AX. Tte^ 
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money is paid to the count long ago. Several years ago 
I lent it to an old man whose cow had perished, and who 
was unable to pay his wood which he had bought; I 
thought no more about it, until last night, whm. I saw him ; 
he returned it to me with many thanks, as he is now in 
better circumstances. God has destined the money for 
you.* 

* Well, then,' said Jacob, * I will accept it, and God 
will reward you in some other way. See, Maria,' said 
he to his daughter, ' how God, even at the beginning of our 
journey, begins to care and provide for us. Here, before 
we have crossed the borders, he has sent us an old friend, 
not only with a staff, but also with a supply of money. 
Before I have risen from this stone he has heard us; 
therefore, let us rejoice. God will still care for and pro- 
tect us.' 

The old hunter now took his leave with tears in his eyes ; 
and Jacob, rising firom his seat, took ,his daughter by the 
hand, and, following the footpath through the forest, wan- 
dered forth into the wide world. 

Maria and her aged father continued to travel onward 
further and farther from their once happy home. They 
had already wandered upwards of a hundred miles with- 
out finding a resting-place; their little money was all 
gone, and both began to feel very sorrowful, for they foimd 
it indescribably hard to ask for alms, which at last they 
must do. At many a door they met with a harsh refusal, 
and at others, after much grumblings they received a 
morsel of dry bread, of which, with the water of the next 
stream, they often made a repast Sometimes they re- 
ceived pieces of broken meat or bread, or perhaps a 
little soup; but Maria often noticed what scrutiny and 
inquiries they were subjected to before they could even 
procure the merest trifle. One day, when they had tra- 
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»r a long time ihrotigli woods and over hills wlth- 
dng to any place, the old man became unwell; 
1 speechless he sank down beneath a fir-tree. Al- 
lied with distress and apprehension, Maria looked 
on all sides, and at last descrying a fiirm-honse^ 
to it and implored assistance. This was readily 
by the fkrmer and his wife, who were kind people ; 
'as placed in bed and carefully nursed, and, as his 
arose chiefly trom &tigne and privation, he soon 
The old man, who neyer wished to eat the bread 
ess, no sooner felt his strength returning than he 
loed to prepare some baskets, and Maria gathered 
igs and willows for hinu His first work was that 
tude ; he made a beautiful strong basket for the 
bhe fSemner. He hit her taste exactly. ' On the lid 
iiterwoyeu her initials, and the day of the month 
f ; on the side he worked, in different colours, a 
ase with thatched roo^ and a fir-tree at each end 
\M in the house were astonished at the beauty of 
kmanship; the mistress was oyerjoyed with her 
and the picture of her house, which was called 
arm,' pleased her exceedingly. 
Jacob was completely recoyered, after expressing 
» sense of gratitude to the fiunner and his irih, he 
'« is now time we should ease you of your burdoi, 
k I should take up my staff agam.' 
he fiurmer, taking him by the hand, said, ' What 
this, dear Jacob ? I hope we have done nothing to 
m uneasy — then why shoBld you leaye us?' 
ifb dried her eyes ynib. ^Ibv apron, and exclaimed, 
list remain with us ! The year is now &r advanced, 
^ and trees are already yellow, and winter is at 
. Would you then wish your nckness back agun?' 
assured the worthy couple ihaib b^a oiA^ x^aa^xx 
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for departing was to avoid being a burden 'to them any 
longer. 

* Speak no more of being a burden,' sud the fiurmer; 
* where you at present dwell you are not in the way, and 
all that you require you can easily earn it yourself.' 

< Yes,' said his wife, * Maria can do that herself by her 
knitting and sewing; and if you, Jacob, choose to go on 
making baskets, you need have no fear. When I was at 
the baptism at the miller's house on the other side, I had 
taken your beautiful basket with me ; his wife, with many 
others who were there, were very anxious to have one like 
it ; so that you may not want employment : I can get plenty 
of orders for you.* 

Jacob and Maria at last consented to remain, at which 
the &rmer and his wife manifested the greatest joy and 
delight 

The two wanderers were now settled in a neat cottage 
close to the fkrm-house, and Maria felt the joy of other 
days steal over her heart, when she could once more stand 
before the bright fire and prepare food for her beloved 
father. They lived very happily together. While Jacob 
worked at his baskets, Maria was either sewing or knit- 
ting, and their occupation was enlivened, as usual, by use- 
ful and interesting conversation. Many a happy evening 
was spent in the little parlour, where the &rmer and his 
wife, and others about their house, used to assemble, and 
listen with the greatest delight to Jacob's amusing stories 
and instructive discourse ; and thus did winter, spite of all 
his storms, pass away vwy happily. A(^oining the house 
was a large piece of gromd, ]ud out for a garden, though 
it was in a very bad condition. The fitrmer had no time to 
attend to it, and, besides, his knowledge of gardening was 
very limited. Jacob therefore undertook to put it into 
order. In the beginning of winter he had made prepara- 
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lions for this, and hardly had the snow disappeared when 
he and Maria were to be found working in it early and 
late. They divided the whole into distinct portions, some 
cf which were planted with different kinds of vegetables 
and other useful plants, others with flowers for bees, and 
the walks were all laid afresh with clean graveL But 
Maria could not rest until she had got her fkther to bring 
with him, from the town where he got his seeds, several 
rose-bushes, lilies, auriculas, wallflowers, stocks, and 
several other of the most beautiful kinds of flowers, of 
which the people of that remote district had no knowledge 
whatever. The garden flourished, and was soon all loveli- 
ness and beauty; in short, the comparatively lonely little 
spot soon put on an appearance of beauty and comfort. 
Several fruit-trees also flourished under Jacob's skilful 
hand, and yielded abundance of fruit ; so that there was 
a blessing in all he put his hand to. The old gardener 
was now in his element. He again began to make his 
observations on plants and flowers, yet he never wearied 
his hearers with old remarks, for he always found some- 
thing new to speak of. 

One beautiful Sabbath morning Maria went into the 
garden — there had been rain for two days before— and saw 
the first lily of the seascm in fall bloom ;- she was delighted, 
and ran and called the others, who had long been wishing 
to see it. 

* How beautiflil and white, how clean and spotless it is ! ' 
said the ^mner's wife. 

< Tes,' said Jacob, with emotion ; * would that the souls 
of all men were as pure and spotless; what a pleasing 
spectacle would it be to God and his holy angels I A pure 
heart only is related to heaven.' 

* How beautiful and straight, how slender and erect it 
stands ! ' said the fkrmcr. 
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* As a finger that points always to heaven,' said Jacob. 
* I love to see them in a garden ; every one who has a 
little garden should always have lilies in it. We people 
who are continually taming np the earth are very apt to 
forget heaven above us, and this beautiful straight flower 
may serve to remind us, that amidst all our toil and labour 
we should look upwards for something better and more 
enduring than what earth can give to us. Every plants' 
, continued he, vrith warmth and emphasis, * even the tender 
blades of grass strive upwards ; and what is too weak to 
ascend of itself as these pease or the hops yonder, twines 
itself round and rises by the aid of tendrils and props; 
and surely it were too debasing should man, with all his 
high thoughts, aspirations, and hopes, be contented to 
creep for ever in the dust.' 

Jacob and Maria had, in industry and pleasant labour, 
together with agreeable conversations and many innocent 
pleasures, now spent nearly three years at Pine Farm, in 
such a happy manner that their former troubles were al- 
most forgotten. But when another harvest was nearly 
gone ; when the sun began to cast longer shadows on the 
neighbouring hills ; when the last ornaments of the gar- 
den, the red and blue asters, had faded ; when the trees of 
the forest lost their variegated foliage ; and when nature 
seemed preparing for the repose of winter, Jacob felt a 
very considerable decrease of his usual health and strength, 
and he often felt himself very unwell. 'Tis true he con- 
cealed all this from Maria for fear of alarming her, but in 
all his remarks there was often a solemnity and a melan- 
choly of expression which deeply pierced the heart of his 
anxious and loving daughter. Maria once noticed a rose 
which had been late in blowing, and as she was about to 
pluck it the leaves suddenly fell from it and were strewed 
on the ground. ' That is an emblem of mortality,' said 
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her &ther ; ' in youth, we are like a new blown rose, but 
we soon fade away ; the time of our flourishing soon passes 
by. Set no yalue, my child, on the vain and perishable 
beauty of the body ; seek after virtue, which is everlastingly 
beautiful; strive after the beauty of the imperishable soul, 
which can never fieule.' 

As the winter set in very cold and stormy, mountain 
and valley were soon covered with deep snow, and Jacob 
was taken very ilL Maria entreated him to allow the 
doctor to be brought from the next town, and the kind- 
hearted farmer went and brought him in his own sledge. 
After the doctor had seen him, and prescribed certain 
medicines, Maria accompanied him to the door and asked 
him whether he had any hope of her father getting soon 
better. He told her that though there was no immediate 
danger, yet, from the nature of his complaint and his great 
age, he could ^ve her no hopes of his recovery. Maria 
sat down alone and wept bitterly. But she dried up her 
tears and tried to be composed when she went in to see 
her &ther, for f^ar she might grieve him. 

The pious old man, who was fully conscious that, though 
he might recover for a little, this would be his last sick- 
ness, was most calm and contented. He spoke of his 
death with serenity, nay, even with cheerfulness. But 
Maria often exclaimed, weeping, * Oh, ^eak no more of it, 
dear father ! I dare not think of it I What should I do 
then ? Ah, your poor Maria would have no one to eare for 
more in this world ! * 

* Weep not, my beloved chfldi' her father would say, 
in a cheerful tone ; * you have a kind Father in heaven, who 
will watch over and protect you when your earthly fether 
is taken away. How you shall support yourself in the 
world is the least concern. The fowls of the air find food, 
and why should you not do the same ? God feeds the «;^«£- 
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rows on the house-tops, and why should he not feed 700? 
Man requires bat litde upon earth, and eren that Uttie he 
does not long require. Bat I haye another and a greater 
care ; it is that 70a ma7 always remain as Idnd, pious, and 
humble as, God in his merc7 be praised, I now behold 
70U, my child. My eyes shall soon close for ever on this 
world ; I shall no longer watch over thee ; but only reflect 
the more that th7 heavenly Father guards thee, sees thee, 
and looks into thy inmost souL Thou wouldst be afraid 
to do anything to displease or deceive thy earthly Either; 
oh, then, beware of doing anything to displease thy Father 
in heaven ! Look at me once more, my Maria ; oh, if ever 
you should be tempted to commit a crime, remember my 
pallid cheeks, think on these tears ! Come, my child, put 
thy hand into mine, which must soon moulder in the dust 
Promise me thou wilt not forget my words. In the hoar 
of temptation, let my cold hand restrain thee from the 
fearful abyss. Dear child, you gaze on my pale withered 
countenance with tears. Thus you see how perishable is 
everything earthly. I once had a blooming &ce, fi-esh and 
red as thine ; and unless God shall call thee sooner hence^ 
thou also shalt lie on a sickbed pale and wasted as I do now. 
The joys of my youth are gone, like the beautifid flowers 
of spring, and their place knows them not Like the dews 
of morning, which glance for a moment and disappear, all 
my earthly delights are vanished for ever. But virtue and 
a good conscience are like precious stones ; these are the 
diamonds which no earthly power can tarnish or destroy. 
Oh, my child, seek, seek earnestly, after this enduring 
treasure. Be pious, my child; remember thy Creator; 
walk as in his presence; bear him in thine heart; trust 
only to him for grace to enable thee to do aU this. In him 
alone I have found my sweetest joy, and my only sure 
comfort in the time of trouble. You remember your grief 
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"wlien I fell sick on our long journey hither. God made 
this sickness the mean of bringing us to this resting-place, 
where we have been able to spend three happy years with 
these kind country-people. But for this siclmess, we might 
neyer have come to their door, or, if we had, they might 
have kindly given us a basin of milk and so let us go 
again. But for this sickness, we should neither have 
known them so well nor learned to loye one another so much ; 
out of this sickness have sprung all the pleasures we have 
enjoyed here — all the good which we may have been the 
means of doing — and all the happy and contented days we 
have enjoyed. Thus, Maria, even in our worst days, we 
may see GKkI's mercy and kindness. As God has scattered 
beautiful flowers over hill and valley, by streams and rivu- 
lets, nay, even in fens and morasses, that we may see his 
goodness ; in like manner, in every occurrence of our lives, 
there are traces of his love, mercy, and wisdom, so clearly 
manifested, that every one who is the least attentive may 
see them and make them a source of joy and comfort. 
Every man, if he will but attend, may see them clearly in 
the occurrences of his own life.* 

With these and similar instructions did Jacob seek to 
prepare Maria for the situation in which she was now to 
be placed; for he felt that his hour was at hand. During 
his illness, he was frequently visited by the minister, who 
at the same time always endeavoured to cheer Maria and 
prepare her for her father's loss. On the night of his 
death, Maria was as usual by his bedside ; he took his 
Testament, which had always been his companion — * Ac- 
cept this book,' said he, ' as a remembrance of thy father. 
Study it carefully, and follow its precepts, and it will 
bring thee an everlasting treasure. Thy fitther's last bless- 
ing is with it.' About three o'clock in the morning, he 
gfud to her, * Maria, I am somewhat foint, o^eiv ^<^V)2Qc- 
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dow a little/ She immediately opened the casemenL The 
moon was no longer yisible, but the stars were sparkling 
bright in the sky. * Look how beautifal the sky is ! ' said 
he; 'what are all the flowers of spring compared with 
these sparkling stars — I shall soon come to thee— Ob, 
how I rejoice — live piously, my child, that thou mayest 
also come I ' with these words he sunk back in the bed, 
and fell asleep in peace and gladness. 

Maria thought he had only fiunted ; she had never seen 
a corpse, nor had any one thought him so near his end. 
Maria grew terrified ; she awoke the people in the houses 
who came in haste to the bedside. As soon as Maria 
heard he was really dead, she flew to the pale corpse^ 
pressed it in her arms, and with tears kissed her &ther's 
pallid cheeks. ' Oh, thou good, kind fiEither !' cried she, 
' how can I ever repay thee for all thou hast done for me? 
Oh, I cannot, I cannot ! Oh, accept my thanks for every 
kind word of instruction, which these pale lips can give 
me no longer I With gratitude I kiss thy cold stiff hands, 
which have conferred on me so many blessings — which 
have laboured so hard for me— -which chastised me in my 
youth with a father's care. Oh, now, how I see you al- 
ways meant it for my good ! Forgive me, my fiEiUier, all 
that I have done to grieve you through childish folly! 
Oh, God, do thou reward him for all his love ! Oh, my 
God, let my latter end be like his !' 

The bystanders all wept At length the farmer's wife, 
with tears and entreaties, persuaded Maria to go with her 
from the room ; but Maria was not to be wearied. The 
following night she watched by her fiither's corpse, and 
read, and wept, and prayed by turns until morning. Be- 
fore the coflSn was dosed, she looked once more at the 
body. < Ah ! ' said she, ' the last time I saw this venerable 
countenance, how beaatiftU it was ! How sweetly he smiled, 
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as if already surrounded with the beams of future glory. 
Oh, farewell, fkrewell, my dear &ther ! May thy bones 
reat in peace, and thy spirit rejoice in that heaven for 
which thou hast so often longed.' 

After the melancholy duties of the funeral were oyer, 
Maria endeayoured to apply herself to her old occupation ; 
but she was for some time very sad, and often went to 
weep and pray by her father's grave. To her every flower 
seemed to have lost its beautiful hue ; the trees of the forest 
appeared black and gloomy, as if clothed in the sable 
garb of mourning. It is true, time alleviated her sorrow, 
but new distresses were in store for her. Since her father's 
death things had been much changed at Pine Farm. The 
old &rmer had given up his &rm to his only son, a quiet 
and peaceable young man. His young wife was very beau- 
tiful and also wealthy, but, excepting vanity of her beauty 
and love for her riches, she possessed no other quality ; 
and at length pride and avarice took such hold on her, 
that her original beauty by degrees disappeared. When 
she perceived that anything would be agreeable to her 
&ther or mother-in-law, she was sure not to do it; and at 
last paid them the stipulated sum for their support with 
great reluctance ; they suffered a thousand hardships, and 
she almost counted every morsel they put in their mouths. 
The kind old people were removed into the back apart- 
ments, and were rarely allowed to appear in the main- 
house. Things were not much different with the husband. 
The rude woman, with vulgar taunts and reproaches, up- 
braided him with the great wealth she had brought him ; 
and tiie only way to prevent mischief the whole day long 
was his patient submission. She would not so much as 
allow him to visit his parents, because, as she said, he 
might take them something privately. It was only after 
his day's labour that he ventured to 6p«Q!i «k t<&^ iscasQ^^ii^ 
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with them, and then he usually complained of his unhappy 
lot. 

* Yes, yes,* the old farmer would say, 'your mother was 
too much taken up with the glitter of the gold ; you, my 
son, were too easily deceived by a pair of beautiful cheeks, 
and I have yielded myself too easily up to you alL We 
are all three punished; we should have taken the advice 
of poor honest Jacob. This marriage would never have 
pleased that prudent man. Do you remember what he 
once said, wife, when you said that a thousand pounds was 
a great and beautiful sum of money ? * Yes,' said Jacob, 

* it is a great sum of money, but it is not beautiful : the 
flowers in that garden are ten thousand times more beauti- 
ful. Had you said a heavy sum you would be right ; for 
so it is, and requires strong shoulders to bear it, without 
which it will press one to the earth and make him a poor 
crippled, wordly-minded, wretched being. Why strive 
after so much money ? You have never wanted yet — ^you 
had always something over. Believe me, too much wealth 
produces haughtiness and vanity. As great and necessary 
a blessing as rain is, yet too much of it will destroy the 
finest plant that ever grew.** These were the words of picas 
Jacob, and I think I hear him yet Once, my son, you had 
said that a beautiAil woman was like a blooming rose. 

* But,* said the reasonable old man, a flower is not merely 
beautiful — it unites usefulness to its beauty ; it affords us 
the richest of gifts — ^the pure wax and the delicious honey. 
A beautiful person, without virtue, is but a paper rose — a 
wretched dead thing, without fragrance or vitality, yield- 
ing neither wax nor honey.* Thus spake honest Jacob; 
but we would not listen, so we must now suffer. What 
once appeared to us the greatest happiness is now our 
greatest misery. God give us grace to bear this and aU 
our trials with patience and submission ! * 
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Things went yery hard with poor Maria. Because the 
old people occupied the small house, the young wife or- 
dered her out into a wretched place, although there were 
several good rooms standing empty ; and, out of malice, she 
inflicted upon her eyery imaginable eyil. The whole day 
she quarrelled her, and Maria could neither work enough, 
nor do anything to please her. The poor orphan now 
found that she was looked upon as very troublesome. The 
old people could give her no comfort — ^they had none for 
themselyes. Often she thought to go away altogether, but 
where to go or what to do she knew not. She went and 
asked the advice of the pipus clergyman at Erlenbrunn. 

* Tour residence at Pine Farm, my dear Maria,' said he, 
* is nearly closed. Tour &ther has given you an educa- 
tion fit for any city fiunily ; at Pine Farm they require you 
to labour as a rude country girl, and lay burdens upon you 
which you cannot bear. . StUl I cannot advise you to go 
directly out into a strange world My best advice is to re- 
main for the present, while I endeavour to find out some 
pious Christian &mily into which you can enter; but, 
above all, pray to God for grace to enable you to sustain 
this trial, and He shall eventually make all things work 
together for your good.' 

Maria thanked him for his good advice and promised to 
follow it. 

In the nndst of Maria's sufferings the anniversary of her 
father's birth, the 25th July, came round. Till the present 
time this had always been a joyfiil day with her ; but this 
time she greeted the golden beams of the sun, which were 
streaming in at her window, with tears. Formerly she 
had been accustomed to make a little present to her father 
which she had secretly prepared. 8he had always made 
ready some little extra dish for him, and placed a bottle of 
wine upon the clean little table, careftilly decorated ^tJtv. 
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flowers. How gladly would she have manifested her love 
to him on this occasion had that been possible ! The people 
of the country were accustomed to adorn the graves of their 
deceased friends with flowers on each anniversary of their 
birth, and Maria had often gladly given them flowers for 
the purpose. Thus the thought entered her mind to 
do the same on this day to her father's grave. She 
cast her eyes on the little basket — the cause of her first 
Borrow — as it stood on her small trunk. She therefore 
took it) and, having filled it with fresh flowers and green 
leaves, went, an hour before church-time, to Erlenbnmn, 
and placed the basket on her father's tomb. Her tears 
dropped on the flowers, on whicli they glittered like dew- 
drops. ' My good kind father,' said she, * thou hast all 
thy life strewed my path with flowers, and now I will strew 
thy tomb.' She left the basket standing on the grave, for 
she had no fears of its being taken away: the simple- 
minded pious country people admired the beautiful basket, 
and secretly blessed the love of the kind and pious 
daughter. 

On the following day, while the farmer and his people 
were away in the forest, a piece of linen which had been 
put out to bleach on the green was taken away. The 
young wife was the first to miss it ; and as she, like all 
avaricious people, was full of suspicion, her thoughts im- 
mediately fell on Maria as the thief. Jacob, who never 
made any secret of the story of the ring, had told it to the 
old people, and the young farmer, perhaps inconsiderately 
enough, had told it to his wife. When, therefore, Maria 
entered the house at night with the other servants, the 
mistress cam^ out of the kitchen raging like a she-dragon, 
and demanded the linen. Maria modestly replied it was 
impossible she could have the web, as she had been work- 
ing in the forest with the other people all the day. 
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'What!' said the furious woman, 'you thief^ do you 
thmk I don't know about the ring you stole, and how it 
was from mere pity that you escaped the executioner's 
hands ? LeaTe the house this moment ; there is no room un- 
der my roof for such a yagabond.' 

<Tou will not send her away to-night, and it so late?' 
said the young &rmer ; ' at least, let her haTe supper with 
us and stop all night, for she has been working hard for 
us all day in the forest.' 

' Not a moment longer,' said the fury ; * and you hold 
your tongue, else I will stop it with a burning coal.' 

The husband saw that his words only increased her 
rage, and was therefore silent Maria did not resent the 
calumny, but quietly packed up what little belonged to 
her in a white napkin, and, placing it under her arm, 
thanked them for all the kindness she had receiTed at 
Pine Farm, and with tears in her eyes implored, as a last 
fkTOur, that she might be permitted to take leave of the 
kind-hearted old people. 

* That you may do,' said the mistress, scomAilly ; ' and 
If you feel inclined, you may take the old greybeard with 
you too, for death seems to have no inclination for him.' 

Both the good people had heard the alarm, and, weeping 
together, they comforted Maria as well as they could; 
what few pence they had they gave her. * Go, dear child,' 
said they, * and Qod be with thee. In thy pious &ther'8 
blessing thou hast a precious treasure, and Qod will pre- 
serve and bless thee. Think on us, Maria ; you will cer- 
tainly prosper.' 
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CHAPTER m. 



With her little bundle in her hand, Maria ascended the 
hilL She wished once more to see her fiither's graTC. 
The evening bell had long since rang, and when she 
reached the churchyard, night was &st advancing; but 
there was nothing terrible in a churchyard to Maria. She 
went straight to her father's grave and poured out a flood 
of tears. The rays of the full moon glimmered through 
the branches of the dark fir-trees, and cast a pale silvery 
light on the grave and the roses, which were still remain- 
ing untouched in the little basket The night wind moved 
the branches of the trees gently to and firo, but aU else 
was still and silent in the mansions of the dead. ' Oh, my 
kind ikther, would you were yet alive,' said Maria, 'that 
I -might tell my grief to you ! Yet, no, 'tis better yon can- 
not feel this new sorrow — ^no grief can touch you now. 
Oh, that I were with you ! Alas, I never was so miserable 
in my life!' She wept afiresh. *What shall I do now?' 
Boid she, after a pause ; ' or whither shall I go ? I dare 
not goto any house to ask for lodging — ^it is too late; and 
should I say why they have sent me off no one would ad- 
mit me.' She looked around her, and saw an old grave- 
stone against the wall inmiediately beside her fother's 
tomb. As the inscription was long since effaced it had 
been put there out of the way, and occadonally used as a 
seat. *I will sit on this stone,' said she, * and spend the 
night by my father's grave. It may be the last time that 
I may see this beloved spot. To-morrow, at daybreak, I 
will go where the hand of the Lord shall lead me.' Maria 
sat down upon the gravestone beneath the dark shade of 
the branching pines, and covered her ikoe with her kar- 
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Met, which was now soaked with tears. She was noon 
lost in deep derotion. * Oh, Qod ! ' she half exclaimed, 
* hast thou no gaardian angel to show mo the path in 
which I shall tread !' She had scarcely uttered this half 
aloud, when she heard her own name repeated by a sweet 
soft Toice. * Maria, Maria ! ' said the Toice. She started 
up in great affright, and saw a beautiAil slender form 
standing before her, gazing at her with eyes in which were 
the mingled expression of tenderest compassion and sweet- 
est affection. The unknown was clothed in a long white 
robe, the head and shoulders were coTered with a profusion 
of beautiful locks on which the moon was shining brightly, 
and reyealed the whole form of the stranger. Maria was 
terrified, and, sinking on her knees, exclaimed — < Oh, God, 
what do I see ! Is this an angel from heaven !' 

< No, dear Maria,' said the stranger, gently, * I am no 
angel; I am mortal like thyself; but I have come to help 
thee. God has heard thy pious prayer. Look at me; do 
you not know me ? ' 

* Oh, it is ! — ^it is!' exclaimed Maria — * it is the young 
Ck)untess Amelia ! ' 

Amelia raised her in her arms, and, embracing hor 
ibndly, kissed her pale cheeks, and said, * Dear, good 
Maria, canst thou forgive me ? Can you forgive my pa- 
rents? Oh, how gladly shall we now strive to repay thee 
fbr all your sufferings ! Dearest Maria, only forgive us I ' 

< Do not speak thus,' said Maria ; * all things considered, 
you have treated us very kindly. It never entered into my 
mind to blame you in the least All that I have wished for 
in this life was that my innocence might be discovered. 
Qod has granted my request — to Him be the praise.' 

The young countess pressed Maria long and fondly to 
her bosom ; her tears flowed plentifully down her beauti- 
ful cheeks. At length her eyes fell on the humble ^v^^ 
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at her feet, and, folding her hands, she exclaimed, in a 
sorrowful tone — ' Oh, thou kind old man, whose bones rest 
beneath this turf— thou whom I loved from my earliest in- 
fancy, who made the little cradle in which I used to sleep 
when a child, and whose last gift was this little basket 
which now adorns thy lonely graye— oh, that you were 
still alive, that I might see your venerable f&ce, and en- 
treat pardon for the gross injury we have done you ! But 
what we cannot do for thee shall be done fourfold for thy 
daughter. Oh, that you could only say, * I forgive you ! ' ' 

* My gracious lady,' said Maria, * he never entertained 
one unkind thought of you or your parents. Every morn- 
ing and evening he prayed for you the same as he did at 
Bichburg; and when he was dying he blessed you alL* 

The kind-hearted Amelia wept more than ever. At 
length she said, * Come, Maria, sit down beside me on this 
stone, till I detail to you in how wonderful a manner Qod. 
has led me hither to help you. From the time I discovered 
your innocence,' proceeded the lady, * I had no more peace; 
you and your father lived constantly hi my mind, and, be- 
lieve me, dear Maria, I have shed many bitter tears on 
your account. My parents caused inquiry to be made for 
you in every quarter, but nowhere could we hear any- 
thing about you. Three days ago we came to the castle 
that stands a short distance from the village. They have 
not visited it for nearly twenty years, and it is kept only by 
a forester. My father, who had some dispute to settle 
about the boundaries, spent to-day with two other noble- 
men, and my mother was taken up with attending to their 
ladies. I was glad that I was entirely at liberty; the 
evening was so beautiful and agreeable after the heat of 
to-day ; the sun was setting in such a lovely manner be- 
hind the high hills covered with dark trees, that I ob- 
tained permission to take a stroll into the country, accom- 
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panied by the old forester's daughter. We passed through 
the Tillage ; the gate of the churchyard stood open, and 
the gravestones were shining in the beams of the setting 
sun like gold. I always had a great delight in reading 
inscriptions and rhymes upon tombstones ; we therefore 
entered the churchyard, and, after I had gone through all 
the inscriptions, the girl said to me — ' Now, I will show 
yon something more beautiftd than all these : yon grave of 
a poor old man, which, though it has no monument or in- 
scription, is adorned in a most beautiful manner by the 
tender love and affection of his only daughter. Do you 
see, beneath the dark shade of that fir-tree, a rose-bush in 
full blossom, and, beside it, the pretty little basket fUll of 
flowers?' I came to the grave, and stood fixed like a 
monument. I knew your basket in a moment; I exa- 
mined it more closely, and, could there have been any 
doubt, my own initials and crest would have convinced 
me. I inquired after your and your Other's history. 
The young woman told me of your residence at Pine Farm, 
of your ikther*s last illness, and your grief at his death. 
I hastened to the clergyman, who I soon found was a 
pious kind man. He confirmed all, and told me much 
good of you. I wished to set out immediately to find you, 
but the time had passed so rapidly that it was now night. 
' What must I do ? ' said I ; ' to-morrow it may be too late 
to go.' The minister told his schoolmaster to go to Pine 
Farm and bring you to the parsonage. * If it is Maria, the 
poor stranger,' said the master, * I need not go so far to 
find her, for she is at this moment weeping by her poor 
father's grave. I saw her from a window of the old tower.' 
The clergyman wished to accompany me to the grav^ but 
I desired him to let me go alone. I requested him, in the 
mean time, to go and tell my parents where I was, and to 
prepare them for your arrival. So, my dear Maria^ tlm& 
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accounts for my sudden appearance; and thns yon see 
this little flower-basket, under Qod's guidance, has been 
the means of bringing us once more together by thy &- 
ther's grave.' 

* Yes,' said Maria, folding her hands and looking de- 
Toutly upward, *Qod has indeed directed and guarded 
your footsteps to this place, where, like an angel from 
heaven, you have comforted and cheered me.* 

Amelia interrupted her by saying, * There is one thing 
my dear friend, which I must tell you — ^Nancy, your 
greatest earthly enemy, thought of nothing but how to 
ruin you in my estimation, and to secure herself firmly in 
it. For this purpose she invented a malicious lie, and her 
base design seemed to have fully succeeded; but in the 
end, as you will hear, thi^ very lie was the cause why she 
for ever lost my confidence and her own situation, and fixed 
you more securely in all our affections. But tell me,* 
she suddenly exclaimed, ' why you came so late to the 
grave, and why even now you are weeping so bitterly.' 

Maria related to her how rudely she had been sent away 
from Pine Farm. The young countess was astonished. 
* Yes, indeed,' she said, * God has so ordered it that I 
should find you in the moment of your greatest sorrow, 
and come to assist and comfort you when you, most help- 
less, were with bitter tears imploring his divine aid. 
But it is time we should be going — ^my parents will expect 
us. Come, my dear Maria, I will never let you from my 
side more ; you must depart with us to-morrow.* 

The way to the castle led through a long avenue of ex- 
tremely lofty old lime-trees. After Amelia and Maria had 
walked a short distance in silence, the former again said 
to Maria, * I must now tell you how the long-lost ring was 
recovered. We left town and came to Eichburg earlier 
this year than usual, the weather being very fine, and my 
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ftther liATing some business to transact Scarcely had we 
arrived in the country when the weather changed and be- 
came very stormy. You remember the great pear-tree 
which stood in the castle-garden — it was yery old, and 
produced little fruit. The wind had so shaken it one 
ni^t that it was like to taXL. To prerent mischief being 
done io the other trees, my father ordered it to be out 
down; and while the workmen were busy with it, my 
£kther, mother, and all of us, went to see it When the 
tree fell to the ground, which it did with a great crash, my 
two little brothers ran to the jackdaw's nest, which had 
long been a great object of anxiety to them, and which 
they now examined with great curiosity. * What is that, 
brother,' suddenly exclaimed Augustus, 'that is shining 
80 bright between the twigs ? ' * It looks like gold,' said 
Albert Nancy, who was also there, looked to see what it 
was, and, turning pale, exclaimed, * Mercy, it is the ring ! ' 
The boys immediately pulled it out, and carried it in 
triumph to my mother, who, as soon as she saw it, ex- 
churned, * Yes, it is — it is my ring I Oh, good, honest Ja- 
cob ! oh, kind, innocent Maria I what injustice have we 
done you 1 It is gratifying to find my ring again, but much 
more delightful it would be could we again find Jacob and 
Maria.' * But how in all the world has the ring come into 
the nest at the yery top of the tree ? ' said I. * That I will 
try to tell you,' said old Antony, the hunter, who was 
oyeijoyed at seeing your innocence established : * that 
neither old Jacob the gardener, nor his daughter Maria, 
can have concealed the ring there is clear,' said he; 'the 
tree is feur too high for them to ascend, besides, they had 
not time to do it, for Maria had scarcely returned home 
when she and her father were taken to prison ; but that 
black bird, the jackdaw, which often built its nest in the 
tree, is yery fond of anything that glitters, and, \£ v^ ^^i^ssL 
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catch hold of it, it immediately bears it to its nest Th« 
bird must have stolen the ring and put it there.' ' You 
are perfectly right, Antony/ said my mother; 'this 
makes the whole story quite plain ; for the bird often oame 
and sat outside my window, and I remember distinctly of 
the window in my apartment being open on the day I lost 
the ring. The bird must, therefore, have spied it on the 
table, and carried it off while I was in the other room.* 
My fkiher was exceedingly troubled when he thus saw what 
he had long looked for — ^your innocence come so clearly to 
light Turning toward Nancy, who alone stood pale and 
trembling among the many faces that were smiling around 
us, * You &lse deceitful serpent,' said he, * how did you 
dare to tell such a &lsehood, and lead your master to per- 
petrate so gross an injustice? Seize her,' said he to the two 
officers who had been superintending the cutting of the 
tree, and speaking very gravely; *let her wear the same 
chains as Maria wore, and be put in the same cell ; she 
shall be deprived of what property she has in money or 
clothes, and shall be banished like Maria.' The news of 
the ring being found soon spread through Eichburg; and 
crowds of people hurried to the spot The judge came into 
the garden, having been told of the drcumstanoe by the 
secretary. You cannot imagine, my dear Maria, how the 
discovery affected the judge ; for, although he migiht se^m 
hard to ybu, yet through his whole life he has been known 
as an upright and benevolent man. * The hal^' said he^ 
with a voice that pierced the hearts of all present — < nay, 
the whole of what I am worth would I gladly give bad it 
not &llen to my lot to condemn innocence on false evi- 
dence. Oh, 'tis horrible!' He glanced around the as- 
sembled crowd, and, with a loud voice, continued — * Qod 
is the only Judge who never errs, and whom no one can 
deceive ; he, the Omniscient^ alone knows both how the 
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ring was stolen, and where it has till now been concealed. 
Human judges often err from short-sightedness, and, on 
earth, the innocent often suffer while the guilty bear away 
the prize. But this time Qod, that great Judge who shall 
one day reward the good and punish the guilty, has been 
pleased to bring innocence to light, and reveal secret ma- 
lice ; and, mark, Nancy herself, the false accuser, was the 
first to proclaim Maria's guiltlessness, to her own confu- 
mon.' Such, my dear Maria, is the manner in which the 
ring was found and your integrity established.' 

By this time Amelia and Maria had reached the gates 
of the old castle. The count, countess, and their noble 
visiters were all assembled in the great hall, which, ac- 
cording to the manner of the age and country, was Tery 
highly adorned. The worthy pastor had arrived at 
the castle long before Amelia and her friend, and the 
whole company had listened to his story of Jacob and 
Maria with the deepest interest. He related the his- 
tory of the good old man during his residence at Pine 
Farm; he spoke in such glowing terms of his noble and 
pious disposition, his upright conduct, his constant attach- 
ment to his old master — he narrated Maria's devoted love 
to her &ther — her unwearied attention to him — and he 
gave so many instances of unceasing industry, piety, pa- 
tience, and modesty, that the tears stood in the eyes of all 
who heard him, and the kind-hearted countess at last wept 
pntri^t. 

At this moment Amelia entered the hall, with Maria in 
one hand and the little basket in the other. Every one 
hastened to meet them, and all loaded Maria with kind- 
ness. The count took her by the hand, and said to her, 
* Poor child, how pale and fatigued thou art ! Our unwise 
conduct has blanched thy cheeks and planted early fur- 
rows on thy youthful forehead. Forgive us I We will da 
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eTerything in our power to cause the roses on thy cheeks 
to bloom afresh. I present thee with the house and gar- 
den at Eichburg; thy fkther had only a lease of it» but to- 
night my secretary shall write me out the deed, and 
Amelia shall present it to thee.' The countess kissed 
Maria, and, embracing her most affectionately, drew the 
sparkling ring fix>m her finger, which she had taken from 
her jewel-box just before Maria entered, and, presenting 
it to Maria, she said — * See, my dear child, thy innocence 
and thy virtue are a thousand times more precious than 
the great diamond which adorns this ring ; but, although 
thou possessest a more precious treasure, despise not this 
jewel. Accept it as a slight compensation for the injury 
done thee, and as a pledge of my deroted maternal affec- 
tion toward thee.' With these words she placed the rmg 
on Maria's finger. 

The modest, unassuming Maria stood holding the ring 
in her trembling hand ; she looked at the minister, as if 
to ask him what she should do. 

* Yes, Maria, you must keep the ring,' said the minister. 
* The count and countess are too generous to take it back 
again.' 

Maria, with tears of gratitude, placed the ring on her 
finger, but her heart was too ftiU to speak her thanks in 
words. 

On the following morning, the count resolved to visit Pino 
Farm, to see the old people who had been so kind to Maria 
and her father. On the way thither, he inquired careftilly 
into all their circumstances, and Maria concealed nothing 
from him. The arrival of a carriage at Pine Farm excited 
no little stir ; for, perhaps, it was the first that had been 
seen at it rince it was built The fimner's wife^ as soon as 
she saw the carriage, ran out in great haste to assist^ as she 
said, the nobleman's lady and two daughters to alight 
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As she humbly desired the hand of one of tlie ladies, she 
exclaimed, * Maria ! What in the world does this mean ? ' 
at the same time quitting Maria's hand, as if she had 
grasped a serpent, and starting several paces backwards. 

The old &rmer was working in ^ garden, and thither 
the count, countess, and Amelia immediately hastened, 
and, pressing him warmly by the hand, thanked him for 
his kindness to Maria and her father. 

< Ah ! ' said the honest old man, * I have more need to 
tifloft that good man than he had to thank me. He 
brought a blessing under my roof; and had I only fol- 
lowed his advice more than I did, I would have been 
happier to-day than I am. Since he died, I have had no 
pleasure except when working in the garden here ; and 
even for this I have to thank him, both for putting this 
piece of ground in order and for teaching me to cultivate it' 

During this the mistress was standing at a distance, 
muttering to herself in astonishment, * What one must 
live to see I The wretched little beggar to become a gen- 
tlewonum 1 Who would have thought it ! Now, one dare 
not oome near her ! But one can still remember that it 
was only last night she went up the hill with her bundle 
in her hand, to beg round the country.' 

The count did not hear these ill-natured remarks, but he 
plainly saw her scornful countenance. ' Hear me, kind old 
BB^Bt' said he, * I have a proposal to make to you. The 
bouae and givrden which Maria's father formerly pos- 
sessed at ESohbiurg I have presented to Maria; but as she 
Trill not require it herself how would you like to go 
there? I think it will please you, and I know Maria will 
seek no rent for it. There you can attend, to your heart's 
desire, to your plants and flowers, and find a comfortable 
and peaceful dwelling for your old days.' 

To this the countess, Amelia, and Maria earnestly- e,iv- 
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treated the old people to agree ; but it did not require 
much persuasion, for they were really glad when a pros- 
pect of deliverance from their present torment was offered 
them. 

The coimt promised fiiat, as soon as the necessary pre- 
parations were made, the old people should be sent for, 
and, so saying, he and his company stepped into the car- 
riage and droYe off. 

Maria now became like one of the count's own family, 
and when they removed to the metropolis she accompanied 
them thither. One morning, during her residence there, 
an old clergyman waited on her, and said he had a com- 
mission for her. A person who was very ill desired most 
earnestly to see her before her death, which she felt fast 
approaching. He would give no information as to who 
she was, but said Maria would discover that for herself. 
Maria was much surprised at this circumstance, and asked 
advice of the countess. The latter knew the clergyman 
to be a very pious and intelligent man, and desired her to 
go with him. At his request old Antony accompanied 
them. They accordingly set out, and after a long walk 
came to a house in a narrow lane, in the most distant part 
of the suburbs. Here they had to ascend five flights of 
stairs, part of which was so dark that Maria was almost 
terrified. At the top of the house the minister opened an 
old door, made of a few rough deals nailed together, and 
they entered a miserable garret The small window was 
patched over with paper; a wretched bedstead, and, if 
possible, a still more wretched bed, and an old chair, with 
a wateivjug without spout or handle standing on it, com- 
posed the whole of the furniture. The person who lay on 
the bed was a spectacle of wretchedness and misery ; when 
she spoke, with a tremulous voice, and stretched out her 
withered hand, Maria thought she saw a skeleton. Maiia 
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trembled in eyery limb, but at length, with a great effort, 
she approached the bed, and, to her horror and surprise, 
saw Nancy stretched on the wretched straw before her — 
Nancy, who once had been the gayest maiden in the castle 
of Eichburg, and bloomed like a tose. The unhappy wo- 
man had learned from the minister that Maria was in town 
with the &mily, and had entreated him to bring her, that 
she might inform her of the story of the ring and beg her 
fbrgireness. She would not send her name, for she was 
afraid that Maria would not come. The kind-hearted girl 
exhausted herself in assuring Nancy that she had long ago 
forgiyen her, and that she felt nothing now but the deepest 
compassion, at the same time kindly inquiring as to the 
nature of her complaint. 

* Ah ! my de&r child,' said the minister to Maria, in a 
melancholy tone ; * this sickness is the consequence of a 
shameful life — in this horrible manner can it waste and 
destroy the fairest form. You are still young, my daugh- 
ter ; many will tell you you are beautiful ; they will often 
speak in a thoughtless manner, and jest at vice ; and they 
may speak excusingly of its examples ; temptations may 
waylay you, like a poisonous serpent; then think on this 
sight that is now before you — ^you now see what misery 
sin can create.* 

When Nancy was in the service of the count, she had 
£>rmed acquaintanceship with numy dissolute characters 
in the metropolis. When, therefore, she was banished 
from Eichburg, she had come hither, led a short life of sin- 
fill pleasure, and, by her indulgences, brought herself to 
her present state. All her clothes she had been com- 
pelled by degrees to sell for not half their value, and when 
this resource failed her, she was forsaken by all her for- 
mer associates, and left to languish in the deepest poverty 
and wretchedness. All this she told t^ liOixV^ m^\»^^ 

1i 
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* Alas ! I am a great sinner,* said she ; * I deserve my fote. 
When I oeased to think on God, to listen to anything good, 
to disregard the yoice of conscience ; when I began to live 
only for dress, flattery, and pleasure ; then did my misery 
begin, and it has brougkt me to this. Oh, that no greater 
misery awaited me in the world to come ! Yon, whom I so 
basely injured, have for^yen — oh, that God also may for- 
give me ! ' 

Maria returned home so much troubled that she could 
not attend for dinner. The ghastly form she had seen 
haunted her, and the hoarse voice still seemed to sound in 
her ear. * This hideous form was once Nancy, the beauti- 
ful Nancy ! ' she repeated to herself many times during 
the day, and thought of the beautiful little apple-tree whose 
blossoms had been blighted by the frost. The words of 
her fistther on his deathbed also came to her recollection, 
and she prayed in her heart to God, that she might always 
live innocent, and be preserved from all crime. She en- 
treated the countess for Nancy, who, at her request, sent 
a physician, and food and clothing, with all that was ne- 
cessary ; but, after much suffering and pain, Nancy died, 
in the twenty-third year of her age. 

Early next spring the count, and his wife and daughter, 
accompanied by Maria, left th^ metropolis for Eichburg. 
It was evening as the happy party drew near to their des- 
tination, and Maria once more saw the beams of the de- 
clining sun shining on the castle, the spire of the village 
church, and on the beloved home of her childhood. She 
gazed long and earnestly, and could not restrain her tears. 

* Ah ! ' said she, with deep emotion ; ' the last time I left 
Eichburg, I little thought I should ever return to it with 
peace and joy. How wonderful are the ways of the Lord ! 
how merciful he is ! truly his judgments are past finding 
oaty 
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When the carriage arrived at the castle-gate, all the 
friends, officers, and domestics of the count stood ready to 
recdye and welcome them. Maria was saluted and wel- 
comed in the most friendly and affectionate manner. They 
manifested their joy in every possible manner at seeing 
her once more. The old judge, in particular, expressed his 
joy ; he took her by the hand with a fiitherly affection and 
kindness, and entreated her forgiveness for the sufferings 
he had been the innocent cause of her undergoing. Before 
all present, he thanked the count and countess for the 
generous compensation they had endeavoured to make 
her, and assured them that, as great blame attached to 
him, he should strive with all his might to make up the 
loss Maria had sustained at his hand. 

Next morning Maria rose very early. The joy at find- 
ing herself once more in the country, and the beams of the 
morning sun shining through her window, had awoke her. 
She hastened to visit the home of her in&ncy, and her be- 
loved garden. By the way she met many friendly happy 
feces ; many of the young people she had been accustomed 
to present with flowers passed by her, and she could not 
but wonder how much they had grown. The old farmer 
and his wife, who had given her such a friendly reception 
at pine Farm, met her at the garden-door; and, having 
greeted her in the most friendly manner, related how con- 
tentedly and happily they lived there. 

* Once,' said the old farmer, * we received you under 
our roof when you were without home and shelter, and 
now, when we are driven from our own home, you have 
provided this comfortable dwelling-place for our old age.' 

* Yes, yes,* swd his wife ; * it is always right to be kind 
and serviceable to our fellow-creatures ; we know not what 
they may one day do for us.' 

Maria entered the house. The little parlour where bss 
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&ther used to sit awakened many melancholy as well as 
many tender recollections. She walked round the garden. 
"Every tree and shrub which her father had planted seemed 
to greet her as an old friend. She stood for some time 
looking at the little appl&4ree, which was now in full 
blossom. ' Ah, how short,' sud she, * is mortal existence 
upon earth ! Man passes away, and trees and plants out- 
live him ; ' and then, with peace and comfort of hearty she 
reflected that he was now an inhabitant of a better countiy, 
where he was reaping the reward of what he had sown 
in this world. 

One morning, when Maria and Amelia were sitting at 
the work-table, very busily employed on a new dress, they 
were unexpectedly visited by the judge, who, as it was a 
court day, entered the room in his robes of office. They 
looked at each other as if to ask what this meant The 
judge, however, after paying his respects to both, said 
that he had business of some importance to transact with 
Maria. 

His son Frederick, he said to Maria, when they were 
alone, who was now appointed his associate and successor 
in office, had opened his heart to him yesterday, and de- 
clared that he had long entertained a deep affection far 
Maria, on account of her kindness of heart and her many 
excellent and noble qualities; and that he would esteem 
himself the happiest of mortals, if she would give her con- 
sent to be united to him. As a good son, he had said no- 
thing of his inclination or design until he was assured 
of his father's approval and permission — ^which he had 
immediately given with great pleasure, and had under- 
taken to act suitor for him, and solicit the fetvour of Maria's 
hand. This proposed union, he added, with a kind smiley 
was the more acceptable to him, that it opened up a way 
to Mm to repair in some degree the ii^jury which he had 
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formerly inflicted on Maria, and which had cost him many 
bitter hours. 

Maria was sadly embarrassed by this unexpected pro- 
posal ; she knew not what to say, and blushed very much. 
At length she stammered out, that such an honourable 
proposal had taken her by surprise ; that she begged a 
little time for reflection ; that she must first speak with 
the count and coxmtess, who had kindly supplied to her 
the place of parents. 

This was enough for the prudent judge, who withdrew 
greatly oveijoyed. He doubted not but the union would 
be most agreeable to the count and countess, so he imme- 
mediately waited upon them, and found them much de* 
lighted. 

* I wish you joy, with all my heart,' said the countess. 
' In Maria you will get an excellent daughter, and your 
son one of the best of wives. She has been trained up 
in the best of all schools, that of affliction. All aspe- 
rities, which will appear even in the best dispositions, 
are sure to be smoothed down by wholesome suffering. 
Maria is naturally meek and humble; she has never been 
spoiled by flattery or vanity. Indeed, she is the most 
modest and unassuming being I know of; she is both 
gentle and benevolent, and, what is above all, she is truly 
pious. Moreover, she has been accustomed to labour 
from her in£uicy, and to perform the duties both of the 
house and garden, so that she will fully understand how 
to manage all domestic matters. That which the world 
calls accomplishments and polished manners, she has also 
acquired in the metropolis, and that, too, without injury 
to her virtuous disposition. She is in every respect a 
pattern of a perfect lady, and your son will be most happy 
with her.' 

The countess, as soon as Maria's full consent had been 
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obtained, set about the preparations for the marriage in 
good earnest * I shall manage everything,' said shey * my- 
seli^ and will take care that it be a bridal feast worthy of 
her. The feast shall be here in the castle, and the mar* 
riage-dress shall be my own care. Who/ continued she, 
laughing, * would haye thought that Maria shall wear the 
ring on her marriage-day ? ' 

The wedding-day was one of great rejoicing and glad- 
ness at Eichburg. At the appointed hour, the fiunily and 
domestics of the count were at the church; the whole 
country round about was in a stir ; the chapel, inside and 
out, was thronged, and none remained at home who could 
come out In the view of the people, it was something 
most extraordinary that a poor girl, who, only a few years 
before^ had marched to prison in chains, should now meet 
with such high honours. 

Amelia accompanied her young friend to church ; she 
was neither afiraid of injuring her rank or losing respect 
by so doing; and, in &ct, she only fixed herself more se- 
curely in the affections of the people, and raised herself 
higher in their estimation by her kindness and unfeigned 
condescension. 

The old hunter, Antony, stood not fiir from tiie altar. 
When he gazed on the loyely bride, he thought of the aw- 
ftd scene of Nancy's death^bed. ' Oh,' thought he, ' if all 
who are here present could haye seen Nancy's death-bed, 
tiien they might compare her with Maria; then would 
they be able to see to what different ends the two paths 
lead which these maidens haye trayelled.' 

The monument which Amelia had promised Maria to 
tiie memory of her &ther was speedily prepared. It was 
made of white marble, and looked b€Autiftil from its sim- 
plicity, and was adorned with an inscription in gold let- 
ters. Besides the name, station, and age of the pioua old 
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gardener, it contuned the following words of the Sa- 
▼ioar : — * I am the resurrection and the life; he that be- 
lieveth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he liye.*— 
John, XL 26. 
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The Tfandan wept as he gmsed <m his diOd, 

In his aims the sweet innocent holding, 
And he smiled thnmgfa his tears, as it gadfly smOed, 

like a rose-bod its beauty nnfolding. 

The Thradan wept when his child was bom, 
Thon^ his heart with aflSection was /avowing ; 

Fall well did he know that the pricUj thorn 
Along with the flower was growing. 

Yes, he wept when he thon^t how soon it shottid fade. 
Not a breath of its fragrance retaining— 

With its leaves all Kred, and its colour decayed. 
And nought bat the thorns remaining. 

He thought of life, and its path of woes, 
Which his child was doom'd to tread in ; 

And he thought how oft it would Agh for the dose — 
So weary and heavy laden. 

The Thradan did well— he wisdy shed tears, 

And fhnn him we a lesson may borrow. 
And weep when a helpless stranger appears 

In this valley of sin and sorrow. 

But, hark I he has changed the notes of wo 

For the song of festive gladness ; 
And the smile of mirth, with her roseate glow, 

Has cheer'd up the fiM» of sadness. 

Tis not the voice of the nuptial song 
That the Thradan's heart now gladdens ; 

Nor tiie shout * To the fight,* when the martial throng 
To the dang of the cymbal maddens; 

Nor the sheut that attends the victor's cir 
When the battle around him is buminir ; 

Nor the diout of the heroes mighty in war, 
From victory home returning: 

He shouts that a corse in its cerements is drcst— 

That sorrow no more shall enslave it— 
That a pilgrim has reach'd the home of his i-oet| 

And a q>irlt the Being that gave it 
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It was a quiet, dark, solemn night at the close of aatnmn ; 
one of those nights on which the minds of the young are 
more than usually impressed by the influence of darkness 
and silence. A mother and her daughter — the latter a 
little girl of eleven or twelve years — were sitting in a 
small snug chamber, in a large antique house, &r removed 
from the bustle of the busier portion of the mansion. Out- 
side there was the most perfect calm ; not even the fiuntest 
breath of wind stirred the boughs of the surrounding 
chesnuts and larches into a murmur. Within the little 
chamber there was a corresponding stillness; and it 
seemed as if the two people who occupied it, touched by 
the profound quietude of outward nature, had unconsciously 
regulated their motions and their voices by the solemn 
index of the out-door stillness. 

The lady was occupied with the re-arrangement of an 
old and curiously carved cabinet, and her daughter was 
watching the progress of her task with childish interest, 
and a subdued inquisitiveness which betokened an intelli- 
gence &r in advance of her years. The cabinet was in 
itself an * old curiosity shop.' It contained many articles 
of value and vertii — ^many whose intrinsio frQtih'««& ^a^ 
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hanced by the circumstance that thej were relics of love 
and friendship— and some which, though anything but 
beautiftil or costly in themselves, were yet treasured as 
heir-looms, being connected with fiunily traditions — some 
of them useful to sustain, and others to humble, the pride 
of the house amongst whose archives they were, with 
jealous care, preserved. Amongst these latter were the 
contents of a casket which the lady had been for some 
minutes examining with much attention — ^an old-&8hioned 
half-corroded ring, set with a few brilliants, and a small, 
closely-written manuscript, to the binding of which the 
ring was affixed by a string of silken braid. 

' Mamma,' said the little girl, * why do you look so long 
at that ugly old ring and the little book which it is tied 
to ? Can you tell me anything about them ? ' 

* Yes, Laura,' said the lady, * I can. When I was a little 
girl like you, my mother showed me this old ring, and 
read to me the story which is written in this little book, 
and which, as you may guess, concerns the ring to which 
you see it is fastened.' 

< Oh, pray, mamma, read me that story !' said Laura, 
her eyes glistening with earnest expectation. * But first 
let me look at the ring which is so important as to have a 
story written about it.' 

The lady put the ring and the manuscript into the 
child's hands. The ring might have been made by a 
jeweller of the seventeenth century. The gold in which 
the stones were set had been bo much alloyed that the ac- 
tion of time had discoloured it to such a degree as to ren- 
der it anything but an object of interest^ except for the 
diamonds with which it was studded, one of them, the 
centre one, being a very fine stone indeed. The manu- 
script, also, was written in a quaint, old-&shioned lady's 
haad, in the imperfect spelling and character of a previous 
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century, and was considerably injured, and in some parts 
defiuied by accident and age. 

< I will read to you,' said the lady, < the story which this 
liHIe book contains. It was written by the mother of my 
Ikther, as a lesson and a warning to her descendants against 
the indulgence of a foiling which had made her and her 
mother miserable throughout the greater portion of their 
lifetime. The task was wisely undertaken. The lesson 
has had its due e£fect. The altered tone, manners, and 
education of modem society would doubtless haye aided 
much in removing the hereditary moral taint from our 
fiunily; but until such an influence was exerted, some 
record like this — some yoice from the vaults of the an- 
cestors — was required to act as a warning to the de- 
scendants.' 

Laura nestled close to her mother's side, and prepared 
herself to hear the promised chapter of family romance ; 
and the lady read the following narrative from the manu- 
seript, modernising and simplifying as she went along the 
language of the text, so as to suit it to the comprehension 
of her youthful but intelligent auditor : — 

At fifteen years of age, I was the sole remaining daugh- 
ter of parents who had inherited a proud name and an 
ample fortune. I had one brother who, some years pre- 
vious, had entered the army, and was, at this time, gal- 
lantly serving his king in the Low Countries. I had been 
greatly petted during my childhood, without having my 
mind moulded by judicious training into habits of prudence, 
even-temperedness, or self-control. My fkther had been 
long an invalid. Over him I had unbounded influence. 
The silliest request I made of him was sure to be instantly 
granted. My mother, however, who was much younger and 
had a much more energetic character than my father, was 
not 80 easily managed. Several of her children h&d. <^<^ 
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in their spring-time of life; and their loss had afflicted her 
to such a degree as to cast a settled gloom over her mind. 
My father, who was at once a veteran soldier and states- 
man, had been denied, in the erening of his days, those 
honours which his loyalty and genius had entitled him Uk 
Reverses of fortune followed, which compelled him to part 
with much of his patrimonial estate, and to endure ths 
near neighbourhood of a vulgar and purse>proud pur- 
chaser, who retorted the old heritor's disdain by every 
small annoyance in his power to inflict All this mads 
my mother austere, gloomy, and rigid. Scrupulously 
exact herself in all her duties and engagemqits, she could 
not forgive the lapses of others ; least of all was she dis- 
posed to extenuate the &ults of a daughter, however 
trivial they might be, whom her own example had strength- 
ened in perverseness, and who had imbibed the spirit of 
contradiction and stubbornness with her mother's milk. 

Our family had left its aristocratic mannon in the west 
end of London to spend the summer months at the sea- 
shore. This was a change dictated not merely by motives 
of health and pleasure, but by those of prudoice. We did 
not go to any fiishionable watering-place. My mother 
selected a lonely village on the western coast, and en- 
gaged, for the season, a solitary but substantial houses 
built upon the edge of a low clifl^ overhanging the beadk. 
Hither we removed, with one or two servants and a second 
cousin of mine, Augustin Aylmer, a handsome, spirited lad 
of eighteen, a great fkvourite with my fiither, and, on thai 
account only, tolerated by my mother; for he was but <a 
poor relation,' the connecting link between my own proud 
&mily and the (to us) contemptible hordes who earned 
their living by the toils and the profits of trade. 

The comparative meanness of our method of Hvin|^ to- 
gether with her many other afflicti<HiB and disappoinl- 
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ments, had gradually so soured and irritated my mother's 
temper that the least trifle disconcerted her, and her fre- 
quent bursts of passion were sometimes frightfld to wit- 
ness. While my own education was utterly neglected, and 
the means denied me of forming my character and strength- 
ening my naturally good impulses, I was subjected to con- 
tinual chiding for the most trivial faults ; and my early 
days were embittered by that worst of young afflictions — 
the want of a mother's judicious confidence, and, as it ap- 
peared to me, natural loye. My only resource was in the 
undiminished a£fection of my ailing father, and in the com- 
pany of my light-hearted and noble-spirited cousin. 

One day Augustin and I were amusing ourseWes with 
looking oyer the curiosities of my mother's cabinet, when 
we perceiyed a jewel-box lying accidentally open, and we 
forthwith proceeded to inspect its contents. Among other 
valuables, a curious ring attracted Augustin's notice, and 
he tried it on one of his fingers, which it exactly fitted. 
Shortly after, we resumed our usual occupations, and I did 
not perceive that the ring remained upon my cousin's 
hand. In an hour or two, we went up stairs to a window 
which looked out over the sea, to enjoy the prospect of the 
setting sun — a scene which we were used to contemplate 
with youthful rapture. As we were leaning out together, 
I perceived the ring upon Augustin's finger. 

< Oh !' said I, * we have forgotten to replace that ring in 
my mother's box. Give it me, and I will instantly go down 
and place it where we found it.' 

Augustin hastily drew o£f the ring, but, in the act of 
taking it from him, I let it fall outside thd window-sill. We 
saw it drop on a ledge of rock immediately beneath us, 
far below, and then spring off a few yards distant among 
the shingles of the beach. We hurried down instantly to 
commence our search for the ring, but, to ouz i&Kflrta&»^£SQL 
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mnd even terror, we oonld not find it We passed an hour 
in the fruitless pursuit, and at hist returned into the house, 
quailing with fear lest my mother should miss the jewel 
before we should recoTer it 

Next day we resumed our. search, but in Tain. The tide 
in the meantime had coTered the whole ledge of rocks upon 
which the foundations of the house were laid. The chance 
of ever finding it grew desperate. Hour after hour, during 
the following day and the next« were alike consumed in the 
same thankless task. At length we gave up the seardi as 
hopeless. 

My mother soon nussed the ring. She summoned first 
the servants, who, of course, denied all knowledge of the 
lost jeweL Then came our turn. Augustin was about to 
speak, and bear the whole blame, but I interposed. 

* Mother,' said I, * I alone am to blame; I had the ring 
in my hand, when, by accident, I dropped it from one of 
the upper windows upon the rocks below.' 

Augustin was striving to implicate himself as the chief 
offender, but I stopped his mouth with my hand, and pre- 
pared myself to meet the storm which I saw was coming. 

* Do you know,' said my mother; * do you know, Anne 
(she used to call me Annie in her tenderer moods), that I 
would sooner have parted with all the trinkets I possess — 
with almost all the good things left to me in the world — 
than with that ring ? It was my dearest treasure — ^it was 
my father's dying gift — it was a traditional token in 'our 
fi^imily — ^it used to recall to me the most predous moments 
of my life ! Now hear me, girl. Restore to me that ring, 
or nerer speak to me more ; and when you can restore il^ 
and not till then, ask of me any fiiYour, any forgivei^ess, 
and I will grant it' 

Augustin again attempted to speak, and struggled in 
jBjrarms with the Tehemence of his desire to excolpftte me; 
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bat my mother sternly ordered one of the senrants, who 
had just entered the room, to force him away, and she re- 
tired to her chamber in a perfect frenzy of excitement 

That night, preyious to going to bed, I entered my 
mother's chamber, bathed in tears. She was sitting alone^ 
and her countenance wore a gloomy and abstracted air. 
She firowned darkly upon me as I entered, and anger 
blazed from her eyes, but she did not speak. * Mamma,' 
said I, ' I cannot go to sleep without your forgiveness. I 
haye done very wrong. I did not know that you had set 
80 great a yalue upon that ring, or I should not have med- 
dled with it. I cannot find it. I fear it is lost for ever; 
but, oh, mamma, I haye a better — a &r better— jewel to 
offer you instead ! ' 

My mother looked at me with a sort of stem surprise. 

< Yes, mamma, I offer you the repentance of an erring 
child. Oh, kiss me, mother, and say you forgiye me V 

She wayed her hand towards the door, still silent, and 
with a more darkly gathering gloom upon her features. 

* Mamma, you must kiss me before I go to bed ; you 
must pardon me. I cannot bear to think you haye so hard 
a heart' 

Her lips quiyered with passion. I did not perceiye a 
trace of relenting feeling in her fixed and glassy eyes. But 
she grew suddenly death-pale, and trembled ylolently. I 
had forgotten that she had been for some days ill, and the 
thought struck me that perhaps her bodily sufferings had 
more than ordinarily disturbed and exacerbated her mind. 
I moyed round to the back of her chair, and, quickly throw- 
ing my arms about her, I bent my £Etce oyer her neck, let- 
ting my hot tears stream upon her bosom. 

*0h, mother! dearest mother! kiss me, and forgiye 
me!' 

But she had leanied her notions of dom«s^i^ ^B^n^no&s^ 
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in the cold and sullen school of an almost semi-barbaroiis 
period. She would not be conquered by her daughter's 
pleading. She deemed (how erroneously !) that the grant- 
ing of pardon would be tantamount to an admission of 
error on her side, and that her authority over her child 
would be the sacrifice of her yielding to the natural im- 
pulses of her heart Grasping my wrists tightly with her 
hands, she slowly but dedsiyely unwound my arms from 
about her; and, pushing me towards the door, again mo- 
tioned me to leave the room. It was now my turn : the 
obstinacy I had inherited from her instantly took the place 
of my better feelings — expelled from my heart as they had 
been by the outrage I had received. My features assumed 
a sternness even more rigid than my mother's had ex- 
hibited. The fresh, and tender, and dewy, and flower-like 
expansions of my nature had been checked and blighted 
by a sudden frost, and nothing but the withered and bitter 
reftise remained. 

* Mother,' said I, sprin^g into the middle of the room, 
< you have chosen your part in this matter. It is not for 
me to reproach you ; you have alienated me, deliberately, 
from your love and confidence — ^you have spumed me from 
your heart — ^you have pushed me trom your knees — ^you 
have banished me fit>m your side, until I restore that paltry 
ring, which you hold of higher value than the heart of your 
only daughter. Hear me now. Ton have said that you 
will not extend your forgiveness to me, or grant me any 
fiivour, until I shall have restored that relic ; I, on the con- 
trary, say that I will neither beg your forgiveness, nor 
ask your fovours, until I bring it back to you. I know 
not which of us may have the greater reason to deplore 
these sad and solenm vows, or on whom the heavier punish^ 
ment is to fall, but as you have taken your course, so have 
/ taken mnet* I moved slowly towards the door as I 
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spoke^ and retired with a mien as hanghty and resohed as 
hers, but with an almost breaking heart. 

This unnatural scene over, a dismal quiet reigned in our 
household for many weeks. My heart had received its first 
crushing blow ; but I sustained myself with the conscious- 
ness that I was the victim of caprice and injustice, and 
with the determination of carrying out my own resolution 
to the fiill extent that my mother had threatened to fulfil 
hen. Events now rapidly succeeded, which had each a 
large share in fixing my destiny and forming my charac- 
ter. My kind and over-indulgent father, after several suc- 
cessive strokes of paralysis, at length paid the debt of na- 
ture. After his death, I felt that I had but two friends 
left in the world — ^my absent brother Gleorge, and my 
gentle cousin Augustin; but, alas! before the sods had 
grown green upon my fi^ither's grave, the intelligence ar- 
rived that my darling brother had fitUen in battle in a dis- 
tant country. This last affliction, instead of subduing and 
softening, had rather the effect of still further freezing the 
cold nature of my mother. It may appear to many incre- 
dible, but the dreadful fact was, that since the scene which 
I have described above had taken place, no syllable had 
been interchanged between myself and her I She had not, 
perhaps, originally intended to pursue this course, but she 
perceived that she had aroused in her daughter a dormant 
spirit of opposition quite as unyielding and as passionate 
as the energy which she thought it a virtue to cherish in 
herself. She would sit for hours together in her melan- 
choly seat, either listlessly engaged in some study or task 
which required no bodily exertion, or wholly unoccupied, 
save with the dark thoughts which overshadowed her soul, 
like the settled cloud which steeps a single mountain's side 
in gloom amidst the surrounding radiance of a summer's 
day. Sometimes, as she regarded me while elkatl^ Vs<qs^<«& 
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w'th my books or my embroidery, and affecting a listless- 
neas against which my nature rebelled, I thought I could 
percdve a moistening of her lustre-losing eye, and a heav- 
ing of the bosom from which she had alienated me. At 
such moments I felt a sudden desire to fling myself at her 
feet, and crave again her blessing and forgiveness; but 
the recollection of my previous repulse— the fear of a se- 
cond and more terrible exasperation of temper on both 
sides^and, more than all, the inevitable prompiings 
of my own pride, which literally ' made the meat it fed 
upon,' checked me, and the holy impulse was curbed and 
chidden by myself within me. My mother, doubtless, 
watched with guarded eagerness for the result of those 
struggles, and when she saw how they terminated, she 
withdrew herself into her former impassability, and the 
hardening process continued to accumulate upon our hearts 
its cold and heavy incrustations. 

NoWi in the course of this awAil alienation from the na- 
tural love and confidence to which I was entitled, I had 
one sweet and never-feiling consolation. My cousin Ai»- 
gustin was still an inmate of our little fiEunily. By what 
concurrence of circumstances I do not now remember, he 
had, though almost utterly portionless himself a claim upon 
our care and protection which was not denied to him. The 
pride of my parents had at first revolted against the idea 
of bringing up, in the bosom of our fiunily, the orphan of 
an unlucky speculator in conmiercial business ; the feet 
was, however, that his claim was acknowledged, and that 
he had ei\joyed, as fi^ir as our means permitted, the advan- 
tages of a superior education, and of such other accom- 
plishments as, at the time, were considered necessary items 
in the credentials of a gentleman. 

He was now no longer a boy. His education was fully 
completed To himself had been left the choice of a pro- 
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fession ; and the moment was tost arriTing when he waa 
to take his place amongst the moltitadeB of youths of a 
sunilar age, candidates for the honours which are con- 
sidered prophetic announcements of future distinction. 

Playmates in our in&ncy and fellow-students in our 
succeeding years, partners also in young afflictions and 
sharers of young hopes, it was little wonder that sympathy 
and fHendship should ripen into Iotc. We were ourseWes 
unconscious of the dawning passion, until the death of my 
&ther and the unrelenting severity of my mother suggested 
to him the idea of becoming my protector, and to me the 
naturalness and necessity of looking upon him as such. 
Utterly thrown upon ourseWes for mutual company and 
comfort, the ordinary forms of courtship were anticipated, 
and its period antedated. In short, we had formally and 
seriously promised ourseWes to each other years before 
the possibility of our plighted union would have suggested 
itself to my mother. For many weeks, during that bright 
and joyful summer, it was our great delight to steal to- 
gether to a chosen spot on the beach where the enamelled 
grass of the sloping meadows lost itself in* an indistinct 
union with the silvery sand of a little bay, and here for 
hours would we talk of our fiiture prospects, and weave a 
lot for our future experience, half romance and half reality, 
which, young as we were, only wanted immediate means 
and opportunity to force into a practical commencement. 
In one of these pleasant conferences we were surprised by 
my mother, who had overheard much of our exultant rho- 
domontade before we were aware of her presence. I shall 
never forget the peculiar glance with which she regarded 
us, as, like the Pythoness of old, she seemed to stand before 
us charged with a pregnant vaticination of our destiny. 

She motioned me to return home by myself, and slowly 
followed with Augustin at her side, with whom ohft «^^t)ki^ 
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engaged in earnest oonyersation. It was no mere instinct 
of cariosity which tempted me, awe-struck and shame- 
smitten as I was, to look back from time to time towards 
my mother and my cousin, as they pursued the track upon 
which I was hastening before them. At first, they seemed 
to walk in cold and distant silence ; then, as my mother 
accidentally stumbled oyer a loose stone among the sands 
of the beach, and as Augustin, with the instinctiye reve- 
rence for infirmity and for womanhood by which one knows 
the true gentleman, hurried to support her, I could see 
her repulse him as she regained her footing. Then she 
began to speak. At the sound of her voice Augustin ap- 
peared to observe a respectful attention, but some remark 
of my mother's suddenly altered his mien, and he stood, 
almost confronting her, with an air of manly defiance^ 
alone subdued by the deference due to the mother of his 
betrothed. When I again turned round, Augustin was 
walking beside her with fiiltering steps and down-looking 
countenance. His hands were clasped before him, and his 
whole attitude bespoke despair. On the next opportunity 
of meeting him, I learned the fiill meaning of the signs 
which the acute forebodings of my heart had already 
translated into a vaguely-consistent prophecy of coming 
disaster. I had not misunderstood those signs. On the 
following day a conveyance was in readiness to take Au- 
gustin to London. My mother did not allow us even one 
parting embrace. I had just the opportunity to obtain 
from him the address to which I might direct a letter to 
him, when he was taken from my sight, as my mother 
thought, for ever. 

But it was not, oh, it was not for ever that parting ! 
After a term, I need not say how long, of dreadful suffer- 
ing at home by me — after a term of honourable and ardent 
and BuooesaM pupilage in London by Augustin — ^he and 
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I at length found an opportunity of meeting. Our plan 
was Bpeedily arranged. I cared not for the dowry which 
it might have been my mother's intention to afford me, 
had I chosen a partner from among the suitors whom in 
her lingering pride of rank and station she would have 
considered eligible. Augustin had a home, a yery humble 
one it is true, to offer me, and I had scarcely become a 
woman before I was a wife. 

I did not flee 'from my mother's roof without self-re- 
proach. The night upon which I left the house to join my 
expectant loTer, I keenly felt the misery of being obliged 
to submit to a clandestine marriage. The idea of an 
elopement made my cheek bum whenever I thought of it; 
but I was eren then casuist enough to discoyer many ex- 
cuses for the procedure. I was a stranger in my own 
mother's house. I was already an exile from my mother's 
heart Absence and distance, and a change of occupa- 
tions, and, above all, the permanent re-opening of the 
gushing fountains of my heart, brimful as it was with love 
and hope, would lighten the wretchedness I endured, and 
palliate, at least to my own conscience, my error, if indeed 
it might be considered one. 

But then my mother was still my mother. It seemed 
like sacrilege to leave her in her gloom, and loneliness, 
and sorrow. Might not my own pride, and wilfulness, 
and obstinacy have fostered, if they had not engendered, 
the austerity and unforgivingness which made my life a 
constant torture while I remained with her. If she were 
wrong in keeping her rash and unchristian vow, was not 
I also deeply to blame in keeping mine ? Had I ever tried 
the experiment of softening her nature by previously 
softening mine? Alas, no I But now I had fixed my fate. 
I felt that we must part, perhaps for ever. Would I not, 
however, at least bid her farewell before I set out oa m^ 
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separate and untried destiny? Ah, yes! I would seek 
her chamber. I would tell her all, even my determination 
of marrying, against her will, the son of one who had died 
a bankrupt tradesman. I felt that, eren after she had be- 
come aware of that determination, I was free to act as I 
pleased; I knew that she ndther had the power, nor, if 
she had it, would exercise the power of preventing me from 
carrying my resolution into effect, and I yielded to the im- 
pulse of the moment 

It was almost midnight, and no sound was audible ex- 
cept the hoarse murmur of the waves as they beat against 
the rocks beneath the walls of our dwelling. I took a 
taper in my hand and approached my mother's apartment. 
Trembling like one who had arisen from a bed of sickness 
I opened the door. She was in her bed asleep. Her fea- 
tures wore the same sad composed expression which they 
ever wore during her moods of waking abstraction ; but I 
&ncied that her dreams (for she seemed to be dreaming) 
had touched them with a ray of unwonted kindness. Her 
&ce had the character of that of one who had just died 
after great bodily suffering, but whose last moments had 
been cheered by a blessed hope. I bent down my lips and 
kissed her. She suddenly awoke, with a pained and dis- 
pleased countenance. She saw me equipped for travel, 
and instantly guessed the meaning of the unwonted sight. 
But she did not speak. I tried to kiss her again, but she 
violently resisted. The long-riven cord of natural love, 
which I had so nearly again united, again was snapped 
asunder, and I hurriedly retired. As I was closing the 
door, I thought — ^but it must have been only my fimcy 
which whispered the angelic sound — I thought I heaid 
my name — not Anne, but Awnie, lowly breathed frxnn my 
mother's bedside in a tone of recalling tenderness ; but my 
piide was re-established, and I Hew to the carriage in 
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which Augastin was waiting to bear me to the place where 
he was to make me his own for ever. 

• ••••• 

An interval of ten years has elapsed. My husband has 
grown wealthy beyond our most sanguine dreams of pro- 
sperity. I have become the happy mother of five lovely 
children. I am affluent not only in riches, but in the love 
and society of a crowd of friends — people of expanded 
intellects and cultivated minds, who have taught me the 
folly and sin of living in estrangement from my mother. 
But though I possess the wish to be reconciled to her, I do 
not, alas ! possess the power. 

Shortly after my marriage with Augustin my mother 
removed to London, and thence to Guernsey, where she 
had some remote connexions, and where she might reside 
in a style more suited to her diminished income than in 
any part of England. Here she spent upwards of eight 
years in profound seclusion, and with a self-denying auste- 
rity which won the respectful pity of her friends, with 
whom, without my mother's knowledge, I regularly cor- 
responded. During those eight years, I was too proud to 
let my aged and erring parent know that I cared for her, 
or even knew of her abode. I was justly punished ; for 
when by some accident she did at length learn that I had 
discovered her retreat, and had known it for years, her 
pride took at once the alarm, and she suddenly departed 
from the island, without leaving her fiiends the slightest 
clue to her future residence. 

At the early commencement of the subsequent summer, 
Augustin and I, instead of making a tour on the Continent, 
as we had originally intended, agreed, for the sake of the 
children, to spend the season at one of the many delightful 
watering-places with which the southern and western 
coasts of England, even in our younget d&'s^ tX^-saA^dl. 
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I had selected Doyer, when Augostin, with a tender smile 
on his intelligent countenance said, 

*1 know a dear spot fiirther north along the shore, 
which I haye often sighed to see since we left it ten years 
smce — ^the scene of our first love' 

' And of our first sorrows,' said I ; * but I, too, have 

often desired to revisit C ; do you think that curious 

old house in which we lived is still standing?' 

* If it is,' said Augustin, < we will take it and repair it, 
if necessary, for our use.' 

In a few days we were on our way to C , having 

learned in the mean time that the old house was still 
standing and perfectly habitable. I will not describe the 
emotions I felt as I once more paced its ample floors, and 
stood in the chamber in which my £&ther died, and where 
I had last seen the solemn f&ce of my unforgiving mother. 
My melancholy, however, was soon dissipated when Au- 
gustin playfully reminded me of many childish incidents 
which more than atoned for all my sufferings, and when 
I heard the merry laughter of my boys and girls ringing 
through the now cheerful mansion, which was soon invested 
with all the comforts which our simple habits required in 
a country life. 

We had not been more than a week settled in our new, 
or rather our old, abode when Augustin and I were lean- 
ing out of the same window on the upper staircase from 
which I had dropped my mother's ring in the heedlessness 
of girlish haste. It was a glorious summer noon. There 
was no cloud in the sky, and the sun shone down on the 
beach below, from which the tide had &r receded, with a 
blaze of splendour. The recollection of the incident which 
had proved rather than created my poor mother's early 
dislike of me, rushed upon us both with a sudden shock. 
We did not speak of it, bat I saw Augustin's eye fixed 
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upon the rooks beneath with an excited glance, and though 
I was at first more disposed to weep than to smile, I could 
not refrain from being merry at the thought that he 
was entertaining the forlorn hope of recovering the lost 
jeweL 

< Gome, let us look for the ring,' said I, playftillj. * 
But he scarcely heeded me. His gaze was still fastened 

upon a single point amidst the rocks and sands of the 
beach. I too rivetted my gaze on the same spot, and I 
had scarcely done so when from the centre of a little patch 
of sand, which lay embedded as it were in a hollow of the 
rough granite from which the walls of our dwelling rose, 
a bright sparkling ray shot upwards — a point of purple 
light, intense as the radiance of a coloured star through 
the lens of an astronomer. 

< Do you see it ?' said Augustin. 

'Yes,' said I, gasping with excitement <Can it be 
possible that that is the ring ? ' 

* I am sure of it,' he replied eagerly. * Nothing but a 
diamond could blaze with such a lustre as that I ' 

* Oh, let us run down instantly,' I cried ; * I would give 
a thousand pounds to recover that ring ! ' 

We hastened down accordingly, and were in a moment 
standing upon the spot from which we had seen the sparkle 
issuing; but to our grief and vexation no diamond-gleam 
flashed from the sand upon our disappointed eyes. For 
hours we paced the little circle of beach within which lay, 
as we hoped, the talisman of future reconciliation; but to 
no purpose. At length the tide gradually stole over the 
spot until it reached the highest mark upon the rocks. 
Ah, how bitterly did we chide those envious waves ! 

Still, our hope was not extinct, though we owned we 
might have been deceived by some object which, if our 
thoughts had not been fixed upon the ring, ^« &W\u\^ vs&> 
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haps have never been curious enough to look after. Next 
day we went to the window, but the sun was clouded and 
did not illumine with a single glimmer even the distant 
sea. We again descended to the beach, and stood upon 
the well-marked spot. 

Augustin struck his walking-cane into the sand, * There/ 
said he, * to the quarter of an inch, was the precise spot 
from which the ray issued yesterday. How can the ring, 
for I am certain it should be there, have escaped us so 
long?' 

As he spoke he drew the cane out of the sand, and with 
it, firmly &8tened on the ferule, my mother's long lost 
ring. 

I laughed and cried with joy, alternately, as I took the 
jewel into my hand. I hugged it to my heart, and pressed 
it to my lips. It was sadly spoiled and corroded with the 
action of the salt damp for so many years, but the diamonds 
were as lustrous as ever, and its virtue, which was more 
precious than the diamonds to me, the power of restoring 
me to my mother's bosom, was still as mighty within its 
narrow cirque as ever. 

* Oh, that I could now find my mother I ' I sobbed forth 
in a passion of tender tears. 

/ Mamma,' cried my eldest daughter, Clara, coming up 
to me at this moment, * see the beautiful present I have 
just been made I' and she showed me a splendid bouquet 
of the rarest flowers of the season. 

But my heart was too full to heed her. Augustin, how- 
ever, questioned her as to the person from whom she had 
received the gift. 

< She is an old, old lady,' said the child, < who has met 

us almost every day since we came to live here, while we 

walked with the nurse along the shore. The first day, 

slie looked at us all so strangely, just as if she had known 
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US long ago, and was striving to recollect us ; the next 
day she asked us our names, and when I said, * William, 
and Clara, and Julius, and Annie, and Augustin,' she 
looked still more strangely at us, especially when I came 
to Annie and Augustin' 

* Well — and then ? ' I cried, choking with emotion. 

* Well, mamma, then she asked if our other name was 
not Aylmer, and when I said it was, the old lady turned 
away her head and began to cry. Then she kissed us all 
round and went away.' 

My husband and I looked steadfastly at each other for 
a moment. He saw me about to fall, and sprung to my 
side to support me. But I mastered my faihtness and 
said, * Go on, Clara.' 

* Yesterday,' said she, * we saw her walking along the 
path outside our garden, and she looked over the little 
wall at us while we were playing, and seemed wishing to 
come in ; but then somebody was coming from the house, 
and she went quickly away.' 

* And to-day ? Those flowers ? ' 

* Oh, yes I to-day we met her on the beach, and she 
asked nurse and me to walk home with her, and she 
would show us her pretty little cottage. So we went, and 
a very charming place it is, and her garden is, oh, so full 
of the finest flowers I But, mamma, why does she kiss us 
so often, and why are her eyes always red with crying? 
And you, also, why do you cry, mamma?' 

* Come, Augustin, take me to her quickly,' I murmured 
amidst my sobs. ' Clara will guide us.' 

Supported by my husband and daughter, I tottered along 
the winding road which led to the cottage described by 
Clara. Oh, how interminable seemed that little journey 1 
Ten years before, a few minutes often brought me to the 
loTely secluded spot to which we were now proceeding. I 
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had no need for Clara's guidance. The place h&d been 
once &miliar to me as the avenue to our own door. We 
approached the gateway of the little garden in front of the 
cottage. With &ltering steps and beating heart I tra- 
versed the pathway which led to the open door. We entered 
the house. I took the old ring from my finger and held it 
in my hand. We opened the parlour door. At the further 
end of the room, reclining on a sofa, was the frail form of 
an aged woman. She raised herself as we approached. 
Our eyes met * Mother, mother, mother !' I cried, throw- 
ing myself on my knees at her feet, and holding up the 
ring before her in my shaking hands. * Forgive your 
Annie!' 

My mother fell forward on my neck. She closed her 
hands over mine with a feeble grasp, and kissed my fore- 
head with parched and fevered lips, while I felt scalding 
tears rolling down my shoulder. * Annie, Annie,' said 
my mother, in a voice broken and tremulous with age and 
emotion, * I do forgive you, and oh, may God forgive us 
both!' 

We were locked in each other's embrace. It was then 
first I guessed what was a mother's love — then first she 
felt what a treasure she spumed when she denied herself 
the love or a daughter. When at length our long embrace 
was relaxed, Augustin approached, and he too received 
my mother's kiss. Then Clara, astonished at the scene, 
was caressed by her, and the reconciliation was complete. 
My mother became our inmate, and firom that day to the 
hour of her death we more than recompensed ourselves 
for the long and bitter probation by which our hearts had 
been schooled by the holy love which we interchanged at 
last. 

*T2uB ia the story of the ring, my child,' said the lady, 
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as she closed the manuscript * The jewel is, you see, 
valuable enough as an interesting family relic; but a 
thousand times more valuable for the lesson to mothers 
and daughters which its history teaches.' 



THE SONG OF THE SUN. 



At morning I rise 

From the eastern ddes, 
Ahd monnt my g<dden car, 

And hnirying night, 

All pale with affiright, 
Tu her deserts flies afiur. 

Each starlet on high 

Shuts its twinkUng eye, 
Fur it dare not look on me, 

When I fling the hlace 

Of my dazzling rays 
O'er heayen, earth, and sea. 

Oh, I nerer lag, 

Bat o'er monntain and crag 
With my glittering wheels I ga 

The streamlets rejoice 

With a many-toned yoice, 
And the sea^wavea dance helow. 

Down, down t* the deeps 

Where the sea-snake creeps 
And the hri^t fish sparkle by, 

To the fltthomless bowers 

Of the coral flowers, 
I look with a fearless eye. 

I seize the streams 

With my baming beams, 
And stretch an arch o*er heaven ; 

I cross the storm 

On that aery fbrm, 
fIJien the tempest clouds are riven. 
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I bunt through the shroud 

Of the thunder doud. 
And smile at the tempest's wrath ; 

I waken to mirth 

The drooping earth, 
Ajid beauty I spread in my path. 

Crystalline towers, 

And diamond bowers, 
I build in the northern sea; 

My streamers bright 

i unftirl to the night, 
Wliere the icebound regions be. 

I linger awhile 

By some lonely isle 
That gems the brow of ocean ; 

Yet never I rest, 

But away to the west 
I hurry with ceaseless motion. 

When wearied and worn. 

To my couch I return. 
And sink on the western billow; 

The twiUght skies, 

With their myriad dyes. 
Arc curtained round my pillow. 

When the morning stars sung 

0*er the world yet young, 
I joined in their heav'n-echo'd hymn ; 

And on shall I glide 

In my g^ory and pride. 
Till the stars in thehr spheres grown dim. 

Chaotic night fled 

When my banner I spread 
O'er a world in the flush of its primes 

And its folds shall wave free 

0*er the earth and the sea 
Till Eternity oonqaereth Time. 
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LIFE OF CLAUDIUS JACQUARD. 



* It is beautifal, Glaudios, truly beautiful 1 ' eiclumed the 
wife of a mechanio in Lyons, as she held a piece of silk of 
her husband's manufacturing towards the light, and gazed 
with delight upon the bright flowers that were wrought 
into its &bric. * Ah ! the great men at Paris did not know 
what you could do, or they would not haye allowed you 
to come home so poor and so firiendless/ 

The workman looked from a pattern which he had been 
examining towards his wife, and there was a smile of pride 
beaming in his truly noble and intellectual face as he ex- 
claimed, < They shall yet hear of me, Louise, and they 
shall perhaps regret that they treated me with so little 
consideration.' 

* Ah ! Claudius, ' said Louise, with a sigh, as she laid 
her hand on her husband's shoulder, < I think that honour 
and distinction are but foolishly and partially divided. 
There is Jean Bouroisan, who was so idle that he would 
not work, and so heartless that he broke his mother's 
heart, has come home with a pension, and a cross of the 
le^on of honour, merely because he was at Austcrlitz and 
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Marengo, while you, who haye always been so good, and 
so indostricas, and so ingenious,' continued Louise, look- 
ing at Claudius proudly, * are unknown and neglected.' 

* Ah I you must know that I haye only invented a loom,' 
replied the artisan, * while Jean has been a hero.' 

*Such a hero!' cried Louise, in scorn; <a hero who 
would rather live on alms than work, and whose proudest 
boast is that he killed a man. No, no, Claudius; I do not 
give in to Jean Bouroisan being a hero, unless you call 
every profligate a hero, who, after giving pain to his pa- 
rents and relatives, joins the army to escape the conse- 
quences of his vices. Ah ! many was the long night that 
you spent upon your model until you brought it to this, 
and who knows what France will be indebted to you yet, 
although she offers you neither star nor ribbon.' 

* Ah, my France, my country ! ' exclaimed the weaver, his 
fine features lighting with enthusiasm; *I care not al- 
though I am neglected if I can make thee in the least 
illustrious. Louise,' said he, mildly, turning to his wife, 
and clasping her soft hand, * I have all the world in hav- 
ing thee, but for France, above all the world, do I live.' 

* And thou art more than France to me, Claudius,' said 
Louise, with a gentle smile. 

, * Blanchari and Riquoet have adopted my loom,' said 
the weaver, after a pause; * it shall work its way jet, and 
I shall be remembered as having added fame to the manu- 
factures of my country.' 

* They might have tried thy loom in Paris — ^it would 
have at least shown that the great men had some sense,' 
said Louise, quietly ; * if it had been an improved guillotine, 
I am sure you would have been rewarded.' 

*Well, well,' said Claudius, shrug^g his shoulders, 
* posterity will perhaps do me justice.' 
He had just spoken when a faint 80xui!i^%a V^y^s^^:^ 
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proaching the quarter of Lyons where the humble mechanio 
dwelt, and then it became loader and more tumultuous, 
until the hoarse murmurs and discordant yells of an in- 
furiated mob brok^upon his ears and those of his wife. 

* Bring him forth,' cried the crowd, as they gathered 
round the house in which Claudius lived, and threw mis- 
siles at the window where Louise and he sat; * bring him 
forth,' they shouted, * he would ruin us, and starve our 
children with his inventions/ * Break and bum his looms ! ' 
shouted one or two more ready than the others, and their 
screams were heard above the roars of those by whom 
they were surrounded. * Yes, yes ; bum them ! ' yelled the 
women and children in shrill chorus. * To the river with 
him, Claudius a Veau; duck him!' cried a group to the 
left. < Yes, yes ; drown him ! ' was echoed from the right. 
*■ He would bring misery upon our families and ourselves ! 
he would make beggars of us all ! ' and the crowd con- 
tinued to launch forth sundry other ejaculations, which 
had the effect of increasing the vehemence of their hatred 
toward the newly invented loom and the bewildered in- 
ventor, and of rendering them less scrupulous every mo- 
ment in their ideas concerning life and property. 

*What would you with me, my brethren?* said the 
artisan, as he approached his little window, and looked 
upon the mob, with his wife clinging fearfully to him ; but' 
a storm of yells and missiles was his only response. < What 
seek you here ? ' he exclaimed, turning round in amaze- 
ment, as several men dashed into his little room, and 
Louise dung to his neck, screaming wildly, in her fear for 
his life. 

* We seek the model of the machine by which you would 
supersede the labour of all the weavers in Lyons,' cried 
the rioters, as they turned over and broke everything that 

l&y in tbeir way to the hatedmodeL ' Hurra! hereitis I * 
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they cried, as they held some of the beams of the loom from 
the window towards the crowd. 

'I appeal to you as men, if this is fair!' exclaimed 
Claudius to the persons who had seized his property, and 
were holding it forth to excite farther the already infuri- 
ated mob. * Ye seem men of respectability and of en- 
lightenment, now tell me if this is manly or just? 

* To the Place des Terreaux with the looms ; and their 
inventor shall apply the burning brand to them ! ' cried 
the yelling mass of ignorant deluded men, women, and 
children, as they carried the machines to the place already 
named, and piled those of Blanchari and Riquoet upon the 
same heap with the model. 

* Apply the brand ! apply the brand ! * they shouted in 
threatening tones, as they swung their clubs oyer the 
head of the poor trembling machine-maker, who was plead- 
ing to escape from the humiliating trial of destroying the 
labours of his many long and studious years ; but his tor- 
mentors were inexorable, and Claudius Jacquard was con- 
strained to apply the flames to the fragmentary pile which 
had be^n the product of his mechanical genius, and to 
stand and look' on with a crushed heart and tearfiil eye 
as the greedy fire consumed the wood and calcined the 
iron of his cherished invention. 

* Farewell, thou ingrate city ! farewell, ye deluded work- 
men ! farewell, ye interested loom-burners ! * said Claudius 
Jacquard, somewhat bitterly, as he turned his back upon 
Lyons, and with his wife retired alike from the world's 
notice and its trials. 

In the year 1816, Jacquard, now aged sixty-four, was 
still living in his little retired residence, a few leagues 
distant from Lyons. He was unnoticed, and he believed 
almost unknown. His inventions had brought him neither 
fame nor wealth ; he was poor, and he ^«a Ti^&^^iKic^ii^^Q^ 
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Louise was with him, as proad of him as if learned aca- 
demies had showered honours and kings wealth upon 
him, and more devotedly attached to him than on the day 
she had plighted her £uth at the altar. The aged couple 
were seated at their door one fine summer evening of the 
above year, enjoying the prospect of the setting sun and 
the fragrance of the flowers which mingled with the fresh 
breeze, when a chaise drew up close beside them, and a 
stranger, with a strong British acceaai, inquired for M. 
Jacquard, as he alighted from the carriage. 

'I am he,' said Claudius, rising and bowing to the 
stranger, with that politeness for which his nation is re- 
markable, while at the same time an expression of gentle- 
ness and unaffected kindliness shone in his face, which no 
art could have taught him to assume. 

* Sir,' said his visiter, * I am happy and proud to find 
myself in your company, and it would delight me ex- 
tremely to discover that I am not entirely unknown to 
you; my name is James Watt' 

' What» the inventor of the steam-engine ! ' exclaimed 
Jacquard, with pleasure beaming in his eyes. < Let me 
embrace you. Li my estimation you are the greatest of 
living men.' 

James Watt smiled, and, grasping the hand of Jacquard, 
he shook it warmly, and at the same time seated himself 
by his side. ' Perhaps you will do me the honour of al- 
lowing me to sup with you to-night,' said the great Scottish 
mechanician. 

<Ay, surely, surely!' cried Jacquard, as if glad that 
his guest had made the proposal; ' but I fear that you will 
make but a poor meal after alL Yet,' he continued, smil- 
ing, * the cheerftil looks of my Louise, and contentment, 
would make a poorer meal agreeable. Come, man and, let 
monaeur see how good a cook you are.' 
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And Louise did bustle about as never clean tidy little 
Frenchwoman bustled before, and she produced her finest 
cookery, and her finest crockery, and felt proud indeed 
that she had at her table another man almost as great as 
her own Claudius. The cheerftil looks of the wife, and the 
cheerfiil conversation of the husband, could not, however, 
entirely distract the attention of the visiter from the sim- 
plicity if not poverty of the furniture that surrounded 
him, and he casually remarked to Jacquard, * That it was 
wonderful that France had not rewarded him, as he de- 
served, for an invention that was destined to effect so great 
a revolution in French manu&ctures.' 

The old man smiled, with a look of benign resignation 
that well became his noble although rustic countenance. 

* Ah, monsieur,' said Jacquard, with a melancholy shake 
of the head, * I have no desire to leave the obscurity in 
which you now behold me ; ' and an expression of grief and 
pain passed over his speaking countenance as the recollec- 
tion of that evening's horrors in Lyons came back upon his 
memory. ' Monsieur,' he continued, in a low impressive 
voice, < if you had heard the wild shouts of an infuriated 
populace consigning me to the river, and if you had seen 
the burning looms to which they had forced me to set fire, 
you would have believed that I have no cause to desire 
public notice any more. I hear, however, that they are 
now taking advantage of my invention, and that they have 
designated the machines Jacquard looms ; but I do not 
wish to inquire whether it is so or not ; they were ungrate- 
ful to me, and I shall trouble them no more.' 

< Ah, M. Jacquard,' said Watt, with emotion, * there is 
yet a country which is grateful to its bene&ctors — accom- 
pany me to England, and fame and fortune await you.' 

Jacquard smiled faintly as he quietly shook his head 
and replied, * I have heard that the poor man who itn«nLtfi^ 
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your spinning-jeimy died in penary and want, while the 
ohildren of him who robbed him of his labours fill the high 
places in your country's wealth and honour. I am satis- 
fied, monsieur ; if France will not accept my services, I will 
offer them to no other nation in the world. I may be 
wrong,' he continued, * but I and all that can emanate 
from me belong to France.' 

* Genius, whether mechanical or otherwise, is not local,' 
Bud James Watt, seriously ; * it belongs to the world and 
all posterity ; it is a sacred gift which visits the earth only 
once, perhaps, through a long lapse of centuries, and'forms 
an epoch in its history. It is like the sun,' he continued, 
waxiog warm, and grasping the hand of the quiet Jacquard, 
* it rises over one spot in the morning, and when the even- 
ing comes, it has shed its beams over all the world. Come 
Witii me, Jacquard, that futurity may bless your name.' 

* I may be wrong,' said the old man, doubtingly, * but 
my head is white, and my prejudices liave become indu- 
rated into my constitution. I love my country, and my 
love has become more and more individual with my age. 
To France I have dedicated all the talents which God has 
given me, and tp no other nation shall I offer the fruits of 
them ; especially would I shrink from placing them at the 
disposal of my country's enemies.' 

* There is no enmity in labours like yours and mine,' 
aaid the high-souled Briton, calmly ; < we work to make all 
men friends and brothers — ^we pave the way for a peaceful 
fhture to the world by multiplying the agencies of labour 
and extending the sphere of commerce.' 

Jacquard mused for a few moments in silence, but he 

shook his head as he exclaimed, < It is too late, monsieur ; 

if you had spoken to me thus some years ago, who knows 

what I might have done? But my ambition is dead — ^I 

iSad that now I am too old.' 
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The Scotchman looked at the old man, whose face was, 
in its honest simplicity, vividly indicative of his sincerity, 
and he sighed as he shook Jacquard's hand again and 
said, * Well, my dear Mend, I see it is in vain to urge you 
farther, but I shall make France blush for her ingratitude 
to her most ingenious as well as her most devoted son. I 
shall accuse her of neglect before the face of Europe,' he 
continued, indignantly ; * the press of England shall echo 
the tale, and I myself shall speak of it to your king/ 

* Ah, monsieur, that will be well,' exclaimed Louise with 
a smile; * Claudius, you see, is quite a child when it comes 
to asking anybody to talk about his machines. You should 
have some of the nonchalance of the old soldier, mon amii 
she continued, turning affectionately to her husband ; and 
then, looking at her guest, she continued, *■ How they do 
beg and boast 1 ' 

For eight days these two gifted men enjoyed each othesr^s 
company and grateful conversation ; and when the great 
Scottish inventor bade farewell to the great Frenchman, 
he did not know whether most to admire the original 
genius, the resigned simplicity, or the modest glowing 
kindliness of the gifted Jacquard. 

In a fortnight after this visit, a gendarme presented M. 
Jacquard with a packet from the Minister of Interior, which 
had passed through Lyons to the village where he re- 
sided. He broke the seal with a trembling hand, and 
opened the packet, and then a tear stole over his cheek as 
he cried to Louise, ' Ah I my country has remembered me 
at last. I am no longer regarded as an enemy to my own 
dear France, but as a benefisustor. See, here it is written 
down on the broad parchment, ' Pour avoir bien merite de 
sa patrie ; ' and there it is,' he continued, holding up the 
grand cross of the legion of honour, of which he had. been 
constituted chevalier. * Ah, how happy I am «it\as&^.* -w^ 
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he mingled his tears with those of his equally joyous 
wife. 

But a cloud suddenly passed over his beaming eyes, and 
his face became even more sorrowful in expression than it 
had ever hitherto been, as he muttered, < But it is not to 
the spontaneous offering of France that I owe this. It is 
not to the generous gratitude of my native land, but to the 
appeal of a stranger. Oh, how happy I should have been 
had it been otherwise !' 

Madame Jacquard, however, was too much taken op 
with the cross to think of how it came ; and she soon had 
it suspended at her husband's breast, and was walking 
along, hanging on his arm, while she curtseyed with a 
swelling heart and pleased smile as every sentinel they 
passed recognised the badge of honour and presented arms 
to her husband. Alas! poor Jacquard was struggling 
with different emotions ; < For,' said he, < it is not to my 
country that I owe this; it was necessary that a stranger 
should stand up and say to France, * Claudius Jacquard 
deserves thy thanks and the cross of honour.' ' 

Poor Jacquard, still poor, still neglected, saw his looms 
not only occupy every workshop in Lyons, but come into 
extensive use all over France; and by and by it began to 
be understood that to simplify the means of labour is to 
add to the wealth-producing power of the world, and that 
Jacquard had not been a meditator of evil after all. It 
was not long till 80,000 of these machines were wrought 
in Lyons alone; and they were applied not only to the 
manufacture of silk, but to the working of wooUen and 
cotton also; and to such an extent of perfection have the 
powers of this wonderftd machine been brought, that we 
have seen a beautiful portrait that was woven by its means 
in the texture of a piece of cloth, which, at a little distance, 
was not distinguishable from the finest line engraving. 
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But did Jacqnardy the &ther of all the wealth which it 
produced, become rich ? Ah, no ; he liyed as meanly and 
as obscurely to the end as he had hitherto done. He in- 
yented other machines, and thus passed his hours in the 
employment which was his chief delight ; but the dread of 
popular fury confined them to the obscurity of their pro- 
ducer ; and, while fortunes were bdng made by those who 
took advantage of his loom, he died in his silent little re- 
treat 

On the 7th day of August, 1884, a company of twenty 
persons followed the mortal remains of Claudius Jacquard 
to the cemetery of Oullins ; and then, when he had passed 
away, the millionaires of Lyons — ^the yery men who had 
sanctioned the burning of his looms — ^began to recollect 
that it was to him that their city owed its present prospe- 
rity and manu&cturing greatness, and they opened their 
purse-strings and began a subscription for his family, 
which amounted to the magnificent sum — hush ! France 
will blush if we speak it out— of £876 sterling ! ! Magni- 
ficent reward of genius — ^proud tribute to the comfort-pro- 
ducing, world-sustaining principle of labour! Ye who 
would win distinctions, and wealth, and worldly applause, 
go, wear a helmet and wield a destroying sword .' 



DEATH OF M. G. LEWIS. 



Matthew Gregory Lewis, better known under the title of ' Monk Lewi*,' tram 
his Javenile norel of' TIm Monk/ fell • rictiin to yellow fever at na, tuning oon- 
tncted the diaeaee while ▼iaitingan estate in Jamaica, to the possession of which 
he had soooeeded. The particulars respecting his decease, given in the fbllowing 
ballad, are strictly true; and one cannot imagine an end more accordant with tlw 
wonder- worldng and terror-Ioring fency of him whom it befeO. His visit having 
solely in view ^e good of the negroes on his property, Lewis may Justly be said to 
have flUlen Intha oaitw <rfhunuuiity— afiMit that would atone iir many enors. 



To the chambers of death he went not down« 

As the many are fJEtted to go ; 
He closed not his eyelids in hamlet or town ; 
No stone doth the place of his sepulture crown, 

To tell who reposes below. 

How bri£^tly, yet strangely, he shone by the way, 

While he walked with mortality here 1 
Not his was the open effulgence of day, 
But the flash of the wildfire, that scatters its ray 

From a dark and a mystical sphere. 
In the spring of his manhood he startled the world 

By the scenes which he loved to portray. 
The senses by these now in wonder were whirVd, 
And now to the black depths of horror were hurl'd. 

Or soft pity was call'd into play. 

The grave and austere might look cold at his name, 

And reproof on his errors might fidl -, 
But ever, along with the language of blame, 
Hijjii praise of his genius from multitudes came, 

And the man was beloved of aU. 
How died he who thus took delight to outpour 

Tales of wonder and terror in life ? 
He departed a&r from his native shore, 
Where the blasts in the swelling Atlantic roar, 

And awaken the waters to strife. 
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They eoyer*d him up In the garb of the grave, 

And his corpse in the coflSn they laid, 
llien a shrouding of canvass to sll they gave, 
And tbey lower'd it gently, with weights, to the wave, 

And the last solemn prayers they said. 

When supported no longer, at once in the tide 

Sank the dead La his lone, narrow lidr; 
But why, as they lean o*er the swift vessel's side. 
Is the tear of regret by astonishment dried 

In the eyes of the onlookers there? 

Tlie leads had dropped off, and the coffin uprose 

To the fitce of the billowy deep ; 
And there, undisturbed by tempestuous throes, 
It floated and rock*d in serenest repose. 

Like a child that lies cradled asleep. 

Bat the breeze caught the folds of the canvass at last, 

And it swelled in the form of a sail, 
And away firom the vessel the death-boat passed 
Like canoe of the savage that showeth the mast 

While obeying the breath of the gale. 

Oh ! fearfal to view was that ark of the dead, 

As it swam on the balancing wave I 
Bold hearts at the spectacle shudder'd with dread, 
From cheeks before blooming the bright roses fled, 

And the giddy and reckless grew grave. 

And away on the waters— away— and away— 

Did that bark with its mariner go ; 
And whither it went no mortal can say; 
Whither drifted ashore, or afloat till this day, 

It was heard of no more here below I 
Thus strange, as the course of his earthly career. 

Was the dose of the life of the bard ; 
Not his fancy itself, though so ardent and clear. 
Could e*er have conceived a more suitable bier 

Than the one on his corpse thus conferred. 

Peace with him ! He err'd ; but his bosom in life 

Ever glow*d with humanity's fire: 
And to free the sad slave when oppression was rife. 
To shed blessings around him, and terminate strife — 

For these aims did poor Lewis ezphre. 



A BOSOM FRIEND. 



CHAPTER L 



*■ Tm sure I do not know what Tm to do with the ^1/ said 
Lady Mannerly, a gay fashionable London lady, to Miss 
Botherem, her companion ; * but one thing is quite certain, 
she cannot take up her abode here/ 

The cause of the above-mentioned exclamation was that 
her ladyship had just received a letter from Scotland, in- 
forming her that she was to receive a visit from an orphan 
niece, who had sailed for London, per steamer Boyal 
Adelaide. 

* It was certainly very impertinent of her aunt to send 
her here without asking your ladyship's permission,' said 
Miss Botherem. ' For my own pawrt, I never heard of 
such a daring piece of insolence in moy life.' 

< I^' said Lady Mannerly, * she had made me aware that 
she could not support her niece, I would have settled ten 
pounds a-year upon her, rather than she should have come 
here.' 

'For moy pawrt,' said Miss Botherem, *I have the 

greatest contempt for the Scotch. They cawn't pronounce 

a wird roight. Just imagine, after having finished moy 

education at Pawris, how shoiking it would be to hear 

moyself toildng with a Scotch accent I' 



%i 
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' I have had a narrow escape of being fkyoured by the 
aunt's company also, as you shall hear/ said Lady Man- 
nerly, and re-opening the letter she read aloud the follow- 
ing: — <Dear Bladam — ^The step I now take, in sending 
your niece to yon, I am quite aware I should have taken 
years ago. Indeed, I haye many apologies to make for 
keeping the child of your only sister so long from you ; but 
the truth is, that I could never before bring myself to part 
with the dear girl, whom I haye known from her birth. I 
cannot express how painfUlly I feel this separation, she is 
so yery dear to me. But I should be selfish as well as 
foolish were I to deprive her of the care of one whom I am 
confident will cherish her as one of her own children, and 
bring her forward in life, which I cannot do on account of 
my yery limited means. She is yery well educated, and is 
mistress of most modem accomplishments — indeed, my 
late brother. Captain Elliot, spared no expense upon her 
education — but, what is of most consequence, she is pious 
and amiable. I intended to have accompanied her to your 
house, but the dear girl was so frightened at the thought 
of my having to return alone, that I gave up my intention, 
and confided her to the care of the captain of the Royal 
Adelaide. Wishing you a joyful meeting with the child of 
your beloved and much lamented sister, I remidn, dear 
madam, yours very truly, Cathebinb Elliot.* 

< What writing I ' said Miss Botherem, taking up the 
letter. * What a little, cramped, old-fitshioned hand ! not 
a wird of proper grammar in it. But I must not criticise 
it, for no doubt it would take the old lady a month to write 
it. He! he! he!* 

* The Royal Adelaide sailed upon Saturday,* said her 
ladyship, laying down the newspaper, * so she will arrive 
here to-day. Dear me, how very provoking, to come upon 
the very day that we give our ball ! * 
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' Take moy adTioe, Lad j Maimerl j/ said Miss Bothflcem, 
* and send her back bj the nert Bteamer that sailB fizr 
Leith.' 

' Were I to take toot advice, Lucy,' said her ladyship, 
' I should be scandaliBed over the whole nei^iboiirhood. 
What woold Mn Hastangs saj, were she to hear that t 
would not reoeire the orphan dau^ter of mj only sister? 
No, no; reoeire her I muBt, whetherl like it or not; buti 
ahall take good care to get rid of her in the quiet way as 
soon as I posmbly can.' 

' Tour ladyship will not get rid of her so soon perhaps 
at you think,* said IGss Botberem. 'The young ]*dy will 
no doubt think that yoa are bound, on aooount of your re- 
lationship to her, to get her a husband. He ! he ! he i ' 

* No, no,' replied Lady ICannerly, * that is what I never 
•hall undertake to do for any one again.' 

* If your ladyship alludes to me,' said IGss Botherem, 
tossing her head, * I beg to inform you that it is all moy 
own &ult if I am single this day. I oould have been 
splendidly married long ago ; bvtl did not diooBe to give 
my kawnd without my hawrt' 

* I nertT heard that you had had any offers before,' said 
Lady Mannerly, laughing. * However, believe me, dear 
Lu?T, there b no disgraee wfaatevw in bang an old maid.' 

This speech* although intended to soothe, was only 
* pouring oil upon the flames,' for Miss Botherem, redden- 
ing up Uke a ftury, replied — « Yes, Lady Mannerly, if I am 
an old maid, as you politely term me, reaonber, ma'am, 
it is beeauiie I had no manoeuvring mother to court a 
nubleman for me, ma*am, or I should no doubt have been 
married as well as other pe(^>le, ma'am !' 

'Oh: Lucy,' said her ladyship, 'those tenible fits of 
paMiua whieh yoa so ofWn indulge in are really wearing 
m»(m; J dwAu^afow iftrtqf fhww bommb will kiU me.' 
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Miss Botherem now began to sob hysterically, and Lady 
Mannerly, knowing that there was but one way of appeasing 
her whilst in this mood, namely, by making her a present^ 
drew from her own taper finger a gem, which she placed on 
one of Miss Botherem's, where it stuck upon the first joint, 
for further it would not go, and conjured her, by the 
friendship that subsisted between them, to forget this very 
unpleasant affair ; then, remiading her that they had a 
great deal to do in a very short space of time, left the 
room. When Lady Mannerly reached her apartment, hav- 
ing closed and bolted the door, she exclaimed, * What a 
life I lead with that woman ! I would rather be a galley 
slave ! Oh ! those vile romances — ^would that I had never 
read one of them! would that I had never seen her ! Oh, 
my sister, your words were prophetic, when you said that 
I never would get rid of her ! She makes herself so dis- 
agreeable to my daughters also, that I am teased to death 
with their complaints ; and I am sure if little Tom is a 
nervous delicate child, subject to fits, I have her to thank 
for it' Miss Botherem, haviag also retired to her room, 
vented her complaints in the following soliloquy : — * What 
a life I lead in this house ! Treated with rudeness by Lady 
Mannerly, looked upon in the light of a toad-eater by her 
visiters, robbed of my beaux by her flirting chits of daugh- 
ters, and hated by the servants. I am sure I wish I were 
far enough ! ' 

How the high-bom Lady Mannerly became acquainted 
with this very strange personage. Miss Botherem, deserves 
a chapter to itself. 

CHAPTER IL 

About twenty-five years previous to the scenes described 
in the fijrst chapter, in one of the splendid apactmfis^i& ^1 
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Evelen Park, Bitnated in one of the northern counties of 
England, sat two young ladies about the ages of fifteen and 
seventeen. The younger of the two appeared at first sight 
the most beautiftil, but when the eye had scanned them 
both for a short time, she was greatly inferior in this re- 
spect to her sister, who, though paler, had features of the 
most exquisite Grecian symmetry. The younger of the 
two ladies, pushing aside her embroidery-firame, rose and 
rang the belL A servant entered. *John,' said she, 
< have you been at the library ? ' 

*Yes, miss.' 

< Have you got the third volume of the * Children of the 
Abbey?'' 

' No, miss, it was out' 

' Did you inquire for the * Feudal Tyrants,' as I desired 
you?' 

* Oh, yes, miss; but the * Frugal Tyrant' was out too,' 
said John. 

* Dear me, how horridly provoking ! There is no getting 
a single book that one wants in these abominable village 
libraries ! They have not the books, but they will not con- 
fess it, but always pretend that they are *out' But, 
John,' she continued, * you must go back and inquire for 
the ' Grey Friar and the Black Spirit of the Wye.' Do 
you think you will remember the name ? ' 

<0h, yes, miss ! It is the * Black and Grey Spirit o' the 
Wye," said John. 

* Dear me ! you are the most stupid man in existence. 
Did not I tell you, as plain as I could possibly speak, that 
it was the ' Grey Friar and the Black Spirit of l^e Wye ? ' 
But I see very plainly that you will never be able to re- 
member the name ; so, Mary (turning to her sister), will 
you lend me your pencil until I mark it down for him ?' 

John was leaving the room, paper in hand, when he re- 
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collected that if he did not succeed in getting the above- 
mentioned book, that it was more than probable he 
would be dispatched for another. He therefore turned 
roimd and said, * Please, miss, if they shouldn't have the 
* Black and Green Spirit o' the Wye,' what am I to ask 
for?' 

' Ay, that is well thought of,' said she. * Let me see, 
you may inquire if they have got the * Romance of the 
Forest.' Should they not have it, I suppose you must 
take any one that they can give you, just at random, you 
know. But mark me, John, if they should offer you a well 
bound, clean-looking book, do not take it on any account 
I have found out by sad experience (addressing her sister) 
that when a library-book is clean it is never worth 
reading. The reason is obvious — its cleanliness is a sign 
that there is no run upon it. But should you see a book 
tnuch soiled, with yellowish leaves, and a good deal of 
writing upon the margin, and ready to fiEdl out of its cover, 
take it by all means ; it is a good sign.' 

John having departed on his errand to the library, the 
elder of the ladies, Miss Evelen, who was reading the 
^ Lady of the Lake,' said, * Dear me ! how I should like to 
visit the Highlands, and see the places described in this 
poem. I really wish papa would take us there this 
season.' 

* Oh, you must ^ve up all thoughts of visiting the High* 
lands this season,' said her sister, < for before the end of 
the month we will be in Paris, for I overheard papa say so 
last night to mamma. But, indeed, I do not care where I go, 
for life has lost all charms forme now, I have been so very 
unhappy for a long time. But I feel that I cannot contend 
much longer with my sufferings,' and she burst into a vio- 
lent fit of sobbing. 

* Dear, dear Augusta ! ' said her fn^\i\fcTi'^ ««>\i8t,^^'^ 
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ping her book, and throwing her arms around her neck, 

* do tell what it is that is the matter with you. If yoa 
are ill we will haye the best advice from London ; let me 
run and tell mamma!* 

* No, no ! stay you where are, Mary ; doctors can do me 
no good,' said her sister. 

* Oh, cruel Augusta,' said Mary, wringing her hands, 

* to conceal your illness from us until it was too late to 
haye anything done for you. But whilst there is life there 
18 hope; tell me, dearest, how you are affected.' 

* Oh, I feel a Toid, a vacuum at my heart,' replied Miss 
Augusta. 

< Oh ! ' exclaimed her sister, 4et me run and bring papa 
and mamma ; ' and she was in the act of running out of the 
room, when her sister caught her by the arm and said, 

* Where are you going, Mary ? I am not ill at all; but yoa 
are so romantic, that one cannot express one's self in the 
most conmionplace way but you must mistake one's 
meaning.' 

* Mistake your meaning ! ' replied Miss Erelen. < Did not 
you tell me just now that your sufferings were intolerable, 
and that there was something the matter with your heart ? 
You have given me a shocking fright, I can assure you.' 

* There are mental as well as bodily sufferings, Mary. 
Mine belong to the former class, which every person al- 
lows to be the worst.' 

<I cannot imagine what sufferings you can possibly 
have. Tou are surrounded by comforts, and only want a 
contented mind to make you enjoy them,' said Miss Evelen. 

* Oh, I have never been happy since I read of Lady 
Eleanor Butler and the Honourable Miss Ponsonby, the re- 
cluses of Llangolen, two young ladies who ran away from 
their friends in Ireland and lived together in Wales. Did 

j^ou ever hear of them, Mary ? ' 
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* Oh, yes,' said Miss Eyelen, < I remember reading some- 
thing about Sir Walter Scott going to see them. But I 
cannot see how their running away from their, friends can 
affect your happiness.' 

* Oh, it pointed out to me,' said Miss Augusta, ' that I 
was alone in the world — ^that I had no friend to whom I 
could unburden my soul. Oh, what I would give for a dear 
bosom friend, to whom I could tell all my thoughts, all 
my cares, all my sorrows 1 ' 

' Augusta,' said Miss Evelen, * I am now really of papa's 
opinion, that these romances have turned your brain. 
nave you not papa, and mamma, and myself to tell any- 
thing to that you wish ? ' 

*0h, yes,' sobbed Miss Augusta; 'but it is only a 
stranger that can sympathise with one ; it is only a stranger 
that can fill the aching yoid in my heart I Oh, where is that 
friend to be found?' 

Whilst Miss Augusta Evelen was bewailing her want of 
a friend to her sister, the following dialogue was going on 
in another part of the house, between their parents. 

* Where are those girls?' inquired Sir Bobert Evelen at 
his lady. ' Idling, of course. 'What a pity there is no one 
to look after them ! I declare, since their governess was 
married they have nm wild. But I shall ' turn over a new 
leaf' with them,' continued the baronet; * I shall send them 
to school at Paris, as I said last night. Augusta, in par- 
ticular, I am very much displeased with.' 

* Oh, Augusta is not one pin worse than her sister,' said 
Lady Evelen. * If she loves romances, Mary has never 
Shakspeare or Byron out of her hand.' 

*I grant,' said Sir Robert, *that they may be both 
equally idle ; but there is a duplicity about Augusta that 
Mary is quite free from. The other day,' he continued, * I 
found Augusta poring over lindle^ Mutt^^ . Tvnss^ N& ^ 
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good girl,' said I, patting her cheek, * to attend to your 
studies.' But raising the cushion that was behind her, in 
order to place it under my gouty foot, I discovered an old 
filthy tattered romance, called the * Disinterested Brigand,' 
or some such nonsensical name. Now, if this conduct is 
not checked, Augusta will grow up a very artfbl woman.' 

* Oh, the ingenuity of the dear pet,' said Lady Evelen, 
laughing. 

* I am sorry,' said Sir Robert, gravely, * that you think 
her trying to deceive me is a fitting subject of mirth.' 

* Oh, that vile gout is really making your temper quite 
intolerable,' said Lady Evelen. * What harm has the poor 
child done ? I am sure it is only natural that she should 
prefer a romance to an old musty grammar-book. How- 
ever, I have no objections to their being sent to school,' con- 
tinued her ladyship, * for I wish to go to London, and I can- 
not take them with me, as they have not come out yet.' 

• . • . • . 

Behold the two young ladies arrived safe and sound at 
the mansion of Madame Babillarde, situated in the environs 
of Paris. Madame Babillarde was a bustling, noisy, little 
woman — all exclamations and grimace. She had pupils of 
all sizes, and kept four governesses, one of whom rivetted 
the attention of both sisters. She was a girl of about 
eighteen, with flaxen ringlets, pale blue eyes of the shape 
called saucer, a pinkish kind of complexion which suflfused 
face, neck, and hands. Mary looked at her, because she 
thought that she resembled a very ugly wax doll ; and 
Augusta gazed at her, because she imagined that she saw 
in her the bosom friend that was to fill up the void in her 
heart. Miss Botherem, for such was the young lady's 
name, was sent by her friends in England to Madame 
Babillarde's to teach English, in return for which she was 
io receive lessons in FiencTi Mid mw<B\c. Poor foolish 
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Augusta passed a sleepless night, of course; and next 
morning, meeting Miss Botherem in the hall, she said to 
her, with great solemnity of manner — * Miss Botherem, 
will you come with me into the garden ? I have got some- 
thing of great importance to tell you.' Then calling to her 
aid some phrases out of her dear romances, she began the 
fbllowing rhapsody : — * I am the daughter of Sir Robert 
Evelen of Evelen Park, a man of high descent and ample 
fortune. I have been always surrounded by every earthly 
blessing, with the exception of not having a dear firiend of 
my own sex. This finend I sought for in vain. Time glided 
on, and melancholy at last seized upon my soul. One day, 
finding myself greatly depressed, I took a book in my 
hand and strolled into the fields. Having found a mossy 
bank, I sat down, in order to compose my oppressed feel- 
ings ; but neither the murmur of the brook that flowed at 
my feet, nor the song of the thrush, nor yet the cool zephyr 
that &nned my cheek, could give relief to my wounded 
heart I sat until the sun had sunk behind the horizon, 
and night began to draw her sable curtains around me ; 
I arose, and, wringing the dew firom my tresses, sought my 
home.* 

'Oh I be quick, like a dear,' said Miss Botherem, * and 
tell me what you want with me, for I have an English les- 
son to give.' 

* I had scarcely,' continued Miss Augusta Evelen, * en- 
tered the portal when I met my tyrant of a &ther, rage 
depicted in his countenance, his eyeballs glaring fiiry. 
* Where have you been,' he cried, in a voice of thunder, 
< wasting your time all day, you romantic fool 1 ' I turned 
from him and sought my couch, which I bathed with my 
tears. His uncultivated soul could not comprehend my 
sufferings. The next day he ordered the travelling-car- 
riage to be got ready, and forcing my sister and self into it, 
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posted oflf for Doyer. You know the sequel ; you know 
how we were brought here. I little thought,' she continued, 
* when I left my home suffused in tears, that I should find 
in France the very friend I sought for in vain in England. 
Yes, Miss Botherem, you are the person that can either 
make me completely happy or entirely miserable. Will 
you be to me a bosom friend P Speak, oh, speak ! your 
silence kills me.' 

' The gaal is certainly a fool,' said Miss Botherem to her- 
self; * but as she is rich, I may make something by humour- 
ing her.' 

Miss Botherem haying replied in the affirmative. Miss 
Augusta Erelen said, < Let this elm-tree be witness of our 
mutual TOWS. Here let us tow, like Lady Eleanor Butler 
and the Hon. Mss Ponsonby, never to part, never to 
marry, but» retiring from the world, to live for each other 
alone I 

* 111 take no such vow, I'll be bound,' said Miss Botherem, 
her anger rising at the very thoughts of it < I have no 
manner of objection to becoming your friend, since you 
wish it; but as to dooming myself to be an old maid for 
your sake, it is what I'll not do.' 

All that Miss Augusta Evelen could extort from Miss 
Botherem, was a promise that she would be her friend un- 
til she (Miss Botherem) was married. 

Miss Evelen was unrolling a piece of music in order to 
sit down and practise it, when her sister rushed into the 
room, her face radiant with joy, exclaiming, < Oh, Mary. I 
have found at last the friend I have so long sought for in 
vain!' 

* Indeed ! ' said Mary, * you are very lucky, considering 
that we are not yet two days in the place.' 

* Did you observe,' continued her sister, * a young lady 
with Mr hair at dinner yesterday ? ' 
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* Is it that fat blowzy girl mth the strange name that 
you mean?' said Mary. 

' Oh, yes, it is ! but you must not speak in this manner 
of my sweet Lucy Botherem/ 

' Augusta,' said Miss Evelen, * take the advice of one 
who dearly loves you, and form no friendship with that 
girl Miss Botherem, for she may bother you enough yet 
when perhaps you will not be able to get rid of her.* 

The well meant opposition of Mary only added fuel to 
the flame, and made her only cling the closer to her new 
friend. Miss Botherem undertook to show Miss Augusta 
the city of Paris, taking care to bring her to all the shops. 
The very first day, she saw a pale-blue silk dress that quite 
suited her complexion, and a ring that fitted her exactly ; 
in fiict, everything that she laid her saucer eyes upon she 
coveted, and Miss Augusta Evelen had to pay for. Matters 
went on in this manner for about three years, when Lady 
Evelen, having a matrimonial scheme in view for her eldest 
daughter, suddenly recalled them home. Very sad was 
the parting between Miss Augusta Evelen and her friend. 
Miss Botherem hinted that she had no objections in the 
world to accompany her home. But Miss Augusta had a 
misgiving that her parents would not quite approve of 
Miss Botherem being an inmate of Evelen Park. She 
therefore told her that they must part for the present, be- 
cause her parents were very disagreeable people, who could 
not appreciate the friendship that subsisted between them, 
but added, * Dearest Lucy, if ever I am married you shall 
come and live with me until you get married yourself; in- 
deed, I shall take upon myself the pleasing task of getting 
you a husband.' After having agreed to correspond with 
each other they parted, Miss Augusta Evelen drowned in 
tears, of course. 

Among the guests at Evelen Park, when the sisters ax- 
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rived, was Lord Thomas Mannerly, a son of the Duke of 
Beveland. It was this nobleman that Lady Erelen had in 
view as a son-in-law. True, he was only a younger son, 
bat then he possessed a very splendid property, called 
Stratton Hall, which he inherited firom his mother. To 
the great joy of Lady Evelen he proposed for her eldest 
daughter. Mary, who only esteemed him as a friend, 
wished to decline the honour, but her mother by threats 
and entreaties forced her into compliance, and prepaia- 
tions were making for the marriage when Captain Elliot, 
the son of an old Mend of Sir Robert's, arrived at Evelen 
Park. No sooner had Mary seen Captain Elliot than she 
bitterly regretted her foolish compliance with the wishes 
of her mother. He not only was younger and handsomer 
than his lordship, but his manners also were more fasci- 
nating. Besides, there was not a poet, ancient or modem, 
living or dead, whom he did not know something about. 
He was the very being likely to engage the afifections 
of a girl like Mary. To do Miss Evelen justice, she did 
all in her power to fix her affections upon her intend- 
ed husband. But the effort was vain. The nearer the 
wedding-day approached the more unhappy she felt her- 
self, and although she never said anything upon the sub- 
ject, yet her pale cheeks and melancholy eyes told the tale 
plainly enough. When Captain Elliot saw Mary first he 
admired her greatly, but understanding that she was en- 
gaged, honour forbade him expressing his sentiments. But 
his keen eyes were not long in seeing that this intended 
marriage was dreaded and abhorred by her. So finding 
Mary alone one day, he commenced catechising her upon 
the subject, and finding that the proposed match was only 
of her mother's making, and that Mary could not enduie 
his lordship, he urged his own suit so well that she r&a 
away with him that very night to Gretna Green. 
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Lady Evelen was the first who heard of the elopement 
next morning, being informed of the circumstance by Mary's 
maid. It would be impossible to describe her rage and dis- 
appointment, which were vented in reproaches upon the 
head of her unfortunate child; but Lady Evelen was what 
the world would call a clever, managing woman ; so, instead 
of wasting any more time in grie^ she told the maid to 
tell Lord Thomas that she wished to speak with him in 
the library. When his lordship entered, she said, * My 
lord, you must prepare yourself to hear a very distressing 
piece of news, but which in the end I am sure your lord- 
ship will regard in the light of a blessing. Enow, then, 
that foolish girl, Mary, has eloped with Captain Elliot.' 

* Oh, the villain ! I shall pursue him to the end of the 
world I ' exclaimed his lordship. 

* My lord,' said Lady Evelen, * I am very glad that she 
did run off, for I know very well that if she had been 
married to your lordship it would have killed my poor 
Augusta.' 

* I really do not understand your ladyship,' said Lord 
Thomas. 

* Well, my lord, you must know that my dear Augusta 
has always been most distractedly in love with your lord- 
ship; but the noble-minded girl concealed her feelings 
on account of her sister. This I discovered this morning 
by her excessive joy when she heard of her sister's elope- 
ment. I do assure your lordship that you may think your- 
self very fortunate in having the ardent love of a girl like 
my sweet Augusta, at the very time that you have been 
slighted and jilted by her sister.' 

■ So well did this artful woman act her part, and cajole 
his lordship, that ere they left the room he had proposed 
for her youngest daughter, to whom in less than two 
months he was married. Lady Mannerly being now settled 
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in life, according to promise, wrote for her dear frend 
Miss Botherem to come and live with her. 



CHAPTER IIL 

Mrs Elliot had written repeatedly home for forgiveness, 
but without success. Poor Mary's offence lay not in hay- 
ing eloped, but in having gone off with a man of limited 
income. Had she gone off with a man of fortune, however 
profligate his character might be, Lady Evelen would have 
received her again with open arms. She might indeed 
have obtained her father's forgiveness, had he ever known 
that she had solicited it, but all her letters were carefully 
concealed from him, and his mind poisoned against her 
by her mother. As for Lady Mannerly, she did not find 
her home the elysium that she had expected it to be with 
her dear bosom friend. The first thing that broke the 
romantic spell that bound her was the behaviour of Miss 
Botherem, who had a very imhappy passionate temper, 
and could not bear the slightest contradiction. If her lady- 
ship dared to differ in opinion from her in the least degree, 
she would storm so loud as to be heard from garret to 
kitchen, then she would sob herself into hysterics, and 
fHghten Lady Mannerly to such an ext-ent, that she was 
very glad to purchase peace by making her some handsome 
present Miss Botherem was besides very forward in her 
manners, and in order to show that she was not a depend- 
ant, in the presence of visiters, she engrossed all the con- 
versation, and gave herself the most ridiculous airs. Poor 
Lord Thomas suffered in silence, and merely thought to 
himself that his lady-fair had rather a strange taste to 
allow herself to be bored by such a woman. Years passed 
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away, but brought no relief to Lady Mannerly. The only 
change in Miss Botherem was, that she increased in bulk 
and ill temper. One may ask, * why did not Lady Man- 
nerly send away this Tery disagreeable woman ? * The rea- 
son was this. When Miss Botherem arrived first at Lady 
Mannerly's house, her ladyship was so simple and foolish 
as to tell her all her &mily concerns, all the ^Eulings of 
her relations, all her papa's oddities, and her mamma's 
cleyemess in courting a husband for her, &g. Now, Lady 
Mannerly knew full well, if she was to send her away, that 
she would expose and ridicule her to ererybody that she 
met. Besides, had not she asked Miss Botherem to re- 
main with her until she (Miss Botherem) was married; a 
circumstance that, alas ! was never likely to take place, 
for she had been with her, at the time the first chapter 
commences, upwards of twenty years. 

To return to the morning that her ladyship had received 
the letter about her niece. After she had recovered firom 
the agitation that her * bosom finend ' had thrown her into, 
she ordered a servant to take a carriage down to St Katha- 
rine's Wharf, and inquire if the Royal Adelaide had ar- 
rived, and bring Miss Elliot home. The family of Lady 
Mannerly consisted of three daughters, lately returned 
from Paris, where they had been finishing their education, 
and an only son, aged seven years, the pride and darling 
of his parents. The heir of Stratton Hall was very much 
spoiled. No person dared to contradict him in anything 
lest he should take fits, a disease that he was subject to 
from his birth. Anybody that he took a dislike to was 
banished the house, of course. Miss Botherem had always 
kept him in good-humour by cramming him with bonbons, 
which she got at Lady Mannerly's confectioner's, and of 
course had nothing to pay for. She had no sooner heard 
that Miss Elliot was coming upon a visit to her aunti than 
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she thought it would be a good stratagem to make the 
Hon. Master Mannerly take a dislike to his cousin, which 
would be sure to accelerate her departure from the house. 
For she dreaded lest he should take a fancy to her, and 
herself be thrown into the shade. She therefore went to 
look for him, and having found him upon his rocking- 
horse in the halL she carried him up to her room, and 
placing him upon the dressing-table, and taking a package 
of bonbons from her pocket, she said, * Don't you love your 
own Lucy?* 

* Yes, ma'am,* replied the Hon. Master Mannerly. 

* Don't ma'am me, sir, I tell you' (giving him a shake). 
* I have told you fifty times never to ma'am me, sir. But I 
suppose, you malicious little cub, that you wish to make 
me appear as old as the hills.' 

* What shall I call you?' inquired the heir of Stratton 
Hall. 

* Lucy, sweet Lucy, when any one is present,' said Miss 
Botherem. * Now, my love,' she continued, in a wheedling 
tone, * you have a cousin coming from Scotland. But she 
cawn't give you bonbons like your own Lucy. Oh, you 
will never get anything from her. She is nothing but a 
poor beggar, reared among a set of low savages.' 

* Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! ' cried the Hon. Master Mannerly, 
the tears filling his sweet blue eyes, < are those the men 
that kill people with bows and arrows and then roast and 
eat them?' 

< Oh, no ! you little fool, you are thinking of the savages 
of New Zealand ; the people of Scotland, to do them justice, 
are not cannibals. I merely meant, by calling them sa- 
vages, that they are greatly inferior to the English in 
powint of intellect, education, dress, and food. There is 
not the slightest fear of any one eating you when you have 
jour own Lucy to protect you.* 
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* May I go away now, Lucy ? ' asked the Hon. Master 
Mannerly. * Sweet Lucy, are you done with me ? ' 

' No, sir, not yet,' said she. * Mark what I am going to 
tell you/ When you see me in the ball-room talking to Sir 
Edward Seton, you are to come and throw your arms 
round my neck, give me two or three kisses, and say. Dear 
Lucy, sweet Lucy. Now, do you understand me, sir?* 

* Oh, yes ! ' said the tiny little fellow. * When I see you 
talking to Sir Edward Seton I am to throw my arms about 
your neck, give you two or three kisses, and say, dear 
Lucy, sweet Lucy; isn't that what I am to do?' 

' Yes ; that is it,' said Miss Botherem. 

The Hon. Master Mannerly being at last dismissed, flew 
off to remount his rocking-horse, whilst Miss Botherem 
descended to the drawing-room, where she found the Hon. 
Misses Mannerly sitting in fiill divan, speaking of their 
intended visiter. 

* I wonder what this cousin of ours is like?' said the 
eldest of the yoimg ladies. 

* I have heard,' replied the Hon. Miss Augusta, * that the 
Scotch women are very tall, with high cheek-bones, and 
monstrous feet.' 

* I can only tell you, young ladies,' cried Miss Botherem, 
who bore the flirting chits no good-will, * if she is but half 
as beautiAil as her lack-a-daisical poetry-reading mother 
was, you may hide your diminished heads.' 

Lady Mannerly now entering, and the noise of a car- 
riage driving up to the door, put an end to the conversa- 
tion. * Oh, it is Miss Elliot !' said the Hon. Miss Louisa, 
who was peeping through the blinds, * for I see her trunks.' 
And in a few minutes afterwards the drawing-room door 
was thrown open and Miss Elliot announced. 

A graceful figure, about the middle size, muffled up in 
a travelling dress, advanced to the head of the r^oraw^Vs^N. 
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paused, not being certain which of the two ladies was her 
aunt. Lady Mannerly arose and laid a freezing kiss upon 
her brow ; but Miss Botherem, to show that she was one 
of the family, rose and did the very same thing. Miss 
Elliot was still at a loss, until Lady Mannerly, seeing her 
embarrassment, said, with a graceful wave of the hand, 
* My eldest daughter, Arabella ; my second, Augusta ; my 
youngest, Louisa ; Miss Botherem, a friend of the family. 
I have also a son,' continued her ladyship. * Go, Louisa, 
and bring your brother.' 

The Hon. Miss Louisa returned, after a few minutes' 
absence, to say that she did not know what was the matter 
with Tom, but that he did nothing but kick and scream, 
and would not come. 

*0h, Louisa,' cried her ladyship, in great agitation, 
< you have been too rough with him. You should remem- 
ber that he is but a sickly plant ; but, recollect, if you 
have finghtened him into a fit, I shall send you back to 
school again, ma'am.' So saying, she arose and left the 
room. 

< Dear me,' said the Hon. Miss Louisa, < what interest 
can I have in ill using my own brother ? I did nothing to 
him,' she continued ; * I merely said, taking him gently 
by the hand, * Come, Tom, and see your cousin,' when he 
began to kick and scream. I am sure any one may see 
the print of his nails in the back of my hand.' 

Lady Mannerly returned to the room, leading her son 
by the hand, who, dragging her into one of the windows, 
as fiEir as possible from Miss Elliot, ensconced himself be- 
hind her chair, and began to reconnoitre the enemy over 
her shoulder. *• She's not dressed like a beggar," he said 
to himself^ < and has no ring through her nose, nor bows 
nor arrows, nor is she tooed (tatooed) ; she's just like 
AuguBi& or Louisa, only a great deal prettier.' But not- 
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withstanding these fovourable symptoms, nothing would 
induce him to go near his cousin. 

* You are so like your mother,' said Lady Mannerly, 
addressing Miss Elliot, * that, forgetting the lapse of years, 
I can scarcely persuade myself that it is not my sister 
I see before me; you are so much about the age she 
was, when I last saw her, that it completes the illusion,' 
and she dropped a tear to the memory of her sister. But 
kind emotions did not last long in the breast of Lady Man- 
nerly, for the very next moment she was planning in her 
mind how to get rid of her Mr niece as soon as she possibly 
could. Her ladyship was greatly embarrassed to know 
how she was to act. She had two gentlemen on a visit at 
the time, viz.. Sir Edward Seton, a baronet with thirty 
thousand a-year, and a Mr Burke, an Lrishman, who had 
nothing at all ; having outrun two fine estates, he had come 
to London in order to escape duns and look for a wife with 
a fortune. Now Lady Mannerly was afraid that her niece 
might captivate the baronet, whom she had reserved in 
her mind for one of her daughters. Mary Elliot possessed 
every attraction except money, and tJuzt he did not require. 
Her ladyship would willingly have taken Miss Botherem's 
advice, and sent her back again to Scotland, but what 
would her neighbours and servants say if she did so ; for 
Lady Mannerly was a slave to public opinion. All that 
she could do in the meantime was to endeavour to prevent 
them meeting. Could she but effect this object for one 
short week, she would by that time have procured a situa- 
tion of governess for her. She congratulated herself how- 
ever, that Sir Edward dined out that day. But, alas ! he 
was to be at the ball that she was to give that night. 
Mary must be prevented by all means being at it. But 
her ladyship resolved not to commence her plans until 
after dinner. 
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Miss Elliot had retired to her room in order to arrange 
her things and change her dress. She was in the act of 
putting on a very handsome velyet scarf of the dress Stuart 
tartan, and fastening it with a silver thistle brooch — (this 
said scarf and brooch had cost her aunt Elliot seven guineas ; 
the day before her niece's departure, she had slipped out 
and purchased it, for she said to herself, * The dear child 
must be dressed, now that she is to live with people of qua- 
lity') — when the door opened and Miss Botherem entered, 
without the civility of knocking first. She had come with 
the amiable intention of affronting Mary, and showing 
her that she was a very vulgar person, merely tolerated 
because she was a poor relation of the family, but she 
paused when she got a glimpse of the scarf; for although 
she had a * great contempt for the Scotch,' it did not ex- 
tend to their manufactures, especially when she could get 
them for nothing. < What a beautiful scarf ! ' she exclaimed, 
* do, my dear Mary, allow me to try it on ? Dear me, how 
it becomes me ! I would take it as the greatest favour if 
you would allow me to wear it to-night at the ball. I am 
so fond of tartan. What a sweet brooch, too ! I never 
saw one before in the shape of a thistle. I'll tell you what 
I'll do, Mary, I have as much tea-green coloured silk as 
will make a spencer, I will give it to you in exchange for 
this scarf and brooch, for really I become them so much 
that I cannot part with them; besides, tartan is no variety 
to you, you know, my dear.* So saying, Miss Botherem 
hastened out of the room, ere Miss Elliot had recovered 
from her amazement. 

When Mary returned to the drawing-room she found, in 
addition to the party she had already seen, Lord Thomas, 
Mrs Hastings (a lady of eccentric manners), and Mr Burke. 
It was nine o'clock when the ladies rose from table. Miss 
Elliot went up to her room to unpack a trunk that con- 
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tained a white muslin dress that she intended wearing at 
the ball. She had scarcely began when her aunt entered 
and said, * My dear Mary, I have just come up to request 
that you will go to bed without delay, for I am so dis- 
tressed to think that you have got no rest after the fatigue 
of travelling. Indeed, I shall not feel easy until I see you 
in bed.' 

* Thank you, dear aunt,' said Mary, * but I am not at 
all fatigued, nor am I in the habit of going to bed early, 
for my aunt Elliot could not sleep if she went to bed before 
eleven o'clock, and I always staid up to keep her company.' 

* My dear Mary,' continued her ladyship, * I really wish 
you had come a week sooner, for then we should have had 
time to prepare a dress for you to have appeared in at the 
ball ; I declare it grieves me very much to think that you 
cannot be there to-night.' 

< But, my dear aunt,' said Mary, < I have got a white 
book muslin in this trunk that will do me ; it was made 
up on purpose for an evening dress.' 

'No, no, it will never do,' cried her ladyship, in a 
great fright ; ' its make will be un&shionable, for you are 
always behind us in the fashions ; so, my dear Mary, you 
must just keep your room for one night. I shall, as you 
will not be prevailed upon to go to bed, send you an 
amusing book to read; so good night, love.' 

The Hon. Misses Augusta and Louisa, just emancipated 
from the hands of their maids, presented themselves in 
their eldest sister's room, in order that she might see if 
their appearance was quite C(ymme4l-faut for the ball, for 
the Hon. Miss Mannerly had persuaded her £unily that she 
was a female Brummell with regard to dress. ' Oh, you 
both look exceedingly welll' said she, ' I have no &ult to 
find with either of you. Just hold up your heads a little 
and you will do. But I wish to admoni&lL ^q\)l V^^'t 
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Almost every time that the Hon. Miss Mannerly addressed 
her sisters she commenced with the above sentence. 

< I really do not know what we should both do if we had 
not you to admonish us daily,' said the Hon. Miss Augusta, 
with a sly wink to her youngest sister. 

' I wish to admonish you both,' commenced again the 
Hon. Miss Mannerly, < regarding Mr Burke. I think you 
both flirt a great deal too much with him. Now, he is 
nothing in the world but a fortune-hunter. They say that 
he actually has not a sous. Now, what girl of spirit would 
marry a sordid fortune-hunter? He is only looking after 
you for your money ; remember that you have only ten 
thousand each, which would not last him a month. One 
might as well marry a pauper out of the streets as Mr 
Burke. But remember,' with a theatrical wave of the 
hand, < if either of you marry that man I will discard you 
for ever.' 

Mary was busily engaged in reading the * Widow Bar- 
naby,' the book her aunt had sent her, when some one 
tapped at her door. * Come in,' cried Mary, and, to her 
great surprise, Mrs Hastings entered the room. 

' I just came up to see what had become of you, Miss 
Elliot,' said she, * and to know why you prefer moping 
in your room to being down stairs among the young 
people?' 

Mary pleaded her want of a dress. 

< Nonsense 1 ' cried Mrs Hastings. < Do you think that 
one requires to be dressed in gold brocade in order to go 
to a ball?' 

Mary replied, that she had a dress, but that her aunt 
thought it old-&shioned. 

< Well, we must alter it,' said Mrs Hastings. * Pull the 
bell, my dear.' One of the maids entered. < Miss Stokes, 
you must help me to dress this young lady for the balL 
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Look what alteration this dress requires/ said Mrs Hast- 
ings. 

' Oh, little or none, ma'am/ said Stokes; ' but, to save 
time, there is a dress of white crape, trimmed with pink, 
that was sent home for the Hon. Miss Augusta to wear at 
the ball, but she changed her mind and chose pale blue. 
Now, this dress will exactly fit Miss Elliot; I shall go for 
it, ma'am.' The maid returned with the dress and a box 
of flowers ; the dress, as she said, fitted * exactly.' Mary's 
raven locks were dressed again in a few minutes, and a 
rose of dazzling whiteness placed in her hair. 

Miss Botherem was engaged in talking to Sir Edward 
Seton (she had followed him from 'post to pillar' the 
whole evening) when he said, * Miss Botherem, can you 
inform me who that beautiful creature is who is leaning 
on the arm of Mrs Hastings ? ' 

' Oh ! ' said Miss Botherem, * that is a poor relation of 
Lady Mannerly's, who came here to-day, * without leave 
or license,' to take up her abode ; and that mad woman, 
Mrs Hastings, has taken a fimcy to her ajid dressed her 
up in Augusta's cast-off clothes.' 

Had a boa constrictor entered the room and coiled itself 
round Lady Mannerly, she could not have looked more 
aghast than when she saw her niece. The baronet was at 
her elbow the next moment to beg an introduction, which 
she could not refuse. With anxiety preying at her heart, 
she followed them with her eyes as they joined * the giddy 
dance.' * Dear me,' she said to herself, * will that country 
dance never come to an end ? ' It did come to an end at 
last, but the baronet Still retained Miss Elliot hanging 
upon his arm, and promenaded the ball-room with her 
Three circuits had they made round it in blissful forget- 
fulness of all around them. This was too much for Lady 
Mannerly to endure with patience, she therefore beckoned 
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Mary to her. * My dear Mary/ she said, * I wish yon 
would go and look for your cousin Louisa, and tell her 
that Z wish most particidarly to speak to her.' Mary was 
going off to seek her when Sir Edward followed and offered 
his arm, and they both set off together in search of the 
Hon. Miss Louisa, whom they found at last, enjoying a 
▼ery agreeable tete-k-t^te wititi a handsome young officer. 
She did not seem very well pleased at the interruption; 
she arose slowly and reluctantly to join her mother, who, 
to her great mortification, had nothing particular to say 
to her; she therefore ascribed the message to malice on 
the part of Mary. 



CHAPTER IV. 

This ball, which Lady Mannerly thought would never 
come to a conclusion, ended very abruptly, and very little 
to the satis&ction of her ladyship, at two in the morning. 
The cause was this. The Hon. Master Mannerly had re- 
tired very early to rest, leaving strict orders with his maid 
to awake him when the ball commenced, in order that he 
might come down and dance his &Tourite hornpipe. The 
maid, in the bustle of the ball, had forgotten the circum- 
stance, but recollecting it afterwards at two in the morn- 
ing, and dreading his displeasure, which would be her 
dismissal, she flew up stairs, awoke the little tyrant, 
dressed and brought him down to the ball-room, where, 
having performed his dance and received the most ftdsome 
adulation, he flew from table to table, cloying himself 
with sweets, when coming in contact with a tumbler of 
negus he quaffed it off. The hon. little gentleman having 
ratiier a confused feel about him, and being tired with the 
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good tilings^ ihoagbt that he would go to bed, and was 
staggering off for that purpose, when, happening to sec 
Miss Botherem, he recollected something about her telling 
him to give her a kiss. He therefore stopped before her, 
and raising his hands, moist with sugar, he endeavoured 
to put them round her neck. Miss Botherem, alarmed for 
her scarf, tried to keep down his hands ; a struggle ensued, 
in which the Hon. Master Mannerly struck his hand 
against the pin of the thistle-brooch. Frightened at the 
sight of the blood, he tore scarf and brooch off, and set up 
a succession of shrieks that frightened every one in the 
ball-room and nearly drove his mother mad. Nothing was 
heard but exclamations of *Dear pet!' * Sweet little fel- 
low ! ' * What a pity ! ' ' Oh, that abominable brooch I * * Bind 
it up with this handkerchief! ' &c. * What is the matter 
with the dear cherub ? ' exclaimed a short fat lady, who 
tried in vain to see over the shoulders of the crowd. At 
last the heir of Stratton Hall was carried to bed by a 
dozen fair ladies, followed by the regrets of fifty more, and 
the ball ended. Miss Botherem picked up her scarf and 
brooch ; the former was marked with blood and dust, the 
latter trampled to pieces. 

Lady Mannerly lay in bed all the next day in conse- 
quence of the fiight she had received the night before. To 
her great vexation, she heard from Miss Botherem that 
Mary had been out all day with Sir Edward, viewing the 
city, and that in the evening they did nothing but sing 
duets together. * I must,* said her ladyship, * put an end 
to these disgracefiil flirtations.' Accordingly, the very 
next morning, as soon as breakfast was over, taking her 
favourite * Times' in her hand, which she had been poring 
over, she followed her niece to her room, and sitting down 
beside her, and taking her hand in hers she said, ' My 
dear Mary, I cannot express how much I love you,C<« ^x^ 
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not yoa the child of my dear and only raster ? Bat the lore 
of a husband is paramount to erery other love ; yon can- 
not stay here, dear Mary, for I have fimnd out that the 
sight of you is too much for the nerves of Lord Thomas. 
You may well look amazed, lore, for probably you have 
nerer heard that your mother was betrothed to my hus- 
band before she married your ikther, with whom she 
eloped. This blow Lord Thomas has nerer rightly re- 
ooTered, and the sight of you, who resemble her so much, 
is breaking his heart' 

< Dear me !* said Mary, with great na'nret^ ; < my uncle 
told me that he was delighted to see me, and hoped that I 
would pay a long visit.' 

' People must be polite in their own houses, my dekr 
Mary,' said her ladyship ; * one must have a little self- 
denial for the sake of others, as Chesterfield says. Lord 
Thomas cannot teU you that the sight of you is killing 
him.' 

* The best thing I can do is to return to my aunt Elliot 
immediately,' siud Mary. 

<0h, no, my love,' said her ladyship; 'in the first 
place, I cannot part with you; in the second, I live in a 
scandalous neighbourhood. They would say that I drove 
you out of my house.' 

< But if I am not to return to my aunt nor stay here, 
what am I to do?' asked Mary. 

< I will teU you, my love,' said her ladyship, taking up 
the * Times.' * This paper is always filled with applications 
for governesses. Here is one that wiU exactly suit you : 
< Governess wanted. — ^Wanted a lady to instruct six young 
children. She must be qualified to teach English in all its 
branches, French, music, and needlework, and make her- 
self generally usefbl. Salary moderate. For fiirtfaer par- 
ticulara inquire at Higginbotham, Sniggs, & Co., tailors and 
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olothiers, Strand.' Now, my love, if you were to get this 
situation, I would have you in the same city with myself — 
have you, as it were, under my own eye — and your uncle 
would be brought by degrees to bear Uie sight of you, and 
then I would bring you home and have you under my own 
roof.' 

Mary could make no objections to this plausible pro- 
posal. Indeed she did not wish to return to Scotland at 
present if she could avoid it, for there was one individual 
in the great city that she would have been sorry to leave 
behind. She therefore told Lady Mannerly that she would 
be guided by her ; the carriage was accordingly ordered 
to be got ready; and light was her ladyship's heart when 
she said, * Drive to Higginbotham, Sniggs, & Co., Strand.* 

When Lady Mannerly and her niece arrived at Higgin- 
botham, Sniggs, & Co.'s, they were informed that it was 
Mrs Higginbotham that wanted a governess, and were 
accordingly directed to her house. When the ladies ar- 
rived, Mrs Higginbotham was locked into her room, to 
avoid being disturbed by the children, answering a note 
she had received from her sister-in-law, requesting her to 
inform her how to make Scotch marmalade. The follow- 
ing was Mrs Higginbotham's answer : — 

* My dear Mrs White, — ^I has just received your note, 
vishing me to give you a receipt for making Scotch mar- 
malade. The vay to make it is this: Take a dozen hof bitter 
horanges — ^by the by, talking hof making marmalade, I 
must tell you hof the wery disgraceful vay that the Smith- 
sons has behaved to poor Mrs Sniggs. You must know 
that Mrs Sniggs has a jeller-pan, for vich she has a wery 
high esteem, hon haccount hof its 'aving belonged to her 
mother. Now, nothing vould serve the Smithsons but they 
must borrow the jeller-pan from Mrs Sniggs, to save buy- 
ing von, hof course. (Between ourselves, them there Smith- 
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Bons har a great deal too fond hof borrowing; they bor- 
rowed Mr Higginbotham's best silk umbreller, and lost it 
too, hand never has much has said they yere sorry for hit.) 
Veil, you must know, Mrs Smithson is von hof them here 
fine ladies as leaves everything to be done by their ser- 
vants ; so, hon the day that the marmalade vas a-making, 
she must go a^gadding hout a-wisiting, leaving 'em to do 
it — any good 'ousevife vould 'ave staid at 'ome hand done 
hit herself— hand the upshot hof the business was, that 
that they burned two 'oles the size hof a fourpenny piece 
in poor Mrs Sniggs's jeller-pan. This wery hunfortunate 
haccident 'as caused a great coolness between the two &- 
milies. — 'Oping that you vill find this receipt wery plain, 
I remain, yours truly, Maktha Higqinbotham. 

* P.S. Mr Higginbotham vould send his love, but he's 
hat the shop. Misfortunes never comes alone ; hon the 
wery day that the two 'oles vas burnt in Mrs Sniggs's 
jeller-pan, she lost her fine silver card-case, a most beauti- 
ful harticle, with Sir Valter Scott's monument, hall beau- 
tiftilly hembossed hon von side.' 

As Mrs Higginbotham was sealing her note, a violent 
knocking at the room-door commenced. ^ Dear me, Sailer I ' 
said she, when she had opened the door, < I think that you 
might 'ave a little patience. I vas a-coming has fast has my 
legs could carry me. Nothing has 'appened to baby, I 
'ope?' 

* Oh, no, ma'am,' said Sally, * but there is two such 
grand ladies come to call hupon you, and I has showed 
'em hinto the drawing-room.' 

* Now, Sailer, I has told you a thousand times,' said 

Mrs Higginbotham, < never to put strangers hinto the 

drawing-room. There's fifty little nicknacks as might be 

carried hoff ; but, remember, hif I misses hanything, you 

shall pay for hit hout hof your wages.' 
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* Oh, ma'am, there's not tlio slightest fear hof em steal- 
ing hanything, I ham sure,' said Sally, * for they came in 
a grand coach with a coronet hupon hit. I never seed 
such grand folks hin hall my bom days.' 

* It must be your master that they yant, Sailer ; they 
'ave come, I s'pose, habout being measured for riding- 
'abits. I s'pose they prefer coming to the 'ouse to going 
to the shop.* 

* Oh, no, ma'am,' replied Sally, * I axed 'em, hand they 
said as how it vas you they vanted.' 

* Oh ! I guesses yhat they vant vith me now,' said her 
mistress ; * they vill be ladies as goes about collecting for 
the missionaries ; but I'll give 'em nothing, for I subscribes 
to hour hown branch, hand besides, Mr Scoldemvell 'as a 
veekly collection for the debts hof the chapel. I vould, I 
declare, require to 'ave a gold mine hin each pocket to 
satisfy hall the demands as is made hupon me. Howsom- 
dever. Sailer, give me my brown satin, hand I will dress 
myself hand go up to 'em. Wisitors alvays comes vhen I 
ham not prepared for 'em. I vould 'ave been dressed a 
'our hago, hif hit 'ad not been for writing the receipt for the 
marmalade. See, Sailer, hif I has got a clean collar to 
put hon. You must really 'ave a vashing hof collars and 
'abitshirts next veek. Sailer, hand 'ave 'em bleached too, 
for they har the colour of a duck's foot. Give me my 
vatch hand chain, hand my mits, hand then I vill do. By 
the by, Sailer,' said Mrs Higginbotham, turning round as 
she was leaving the room, * I ham sure that the drawing- 
room 'as not been dusted for the last three days, hand I 
s'pose (casting a malicious glance at Sally) that the blinds 
is hup, hand the sun fading the carpet.' 

* Hindeed, ma'am, I don't know,' said Sally, sulkily; * I 
has nothing to do vith that there drawing-room ; that's 
Betser's vork.' 
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' That's Then hit requires a thorough clfaniuR hand the 
carpet is lifked; but Then hit honly requires dusting, hit 
is as much your Tork as hers.' 

* Han I has to do in this here 'ouse is to hattend to the 
children hand hopea the door/ said Sally. 

* Come, Sailer, don't be nxuBjj said Mrs Higg^nbotham; 
'you has nine pounds SryearhofTages; hand nine pounds 
Sry ear hofTages is not be sneezed hat hin them here hard 
times, I can tell you. But hif you don't like your place, 
you har Teloome to look tat hanother.' 

< Yell, ma'am, I Till tell you That ni do,' said SaDy; <I 
ham wery filling to dust the chairs hand pick the threads 
hand things hoff the carpet, but Fll not dust them there 
tables, that's That I Tont; for I knows wery Tell that hif 
hany hof them there hingey chiney teacups tss broke, I 
nerer Tould hear the last hof it' 

Mrs Higginbotham, haTing taken her purse firom her 
pocket and locked it up, descended to the drawing-4X>om. 
She was framing in ha own mind how to gt?e s plump 
denial in the most polite terms, when she was reliered by 
Lady Mannerly saying, < The purport of my Tisit to you, 
Mrs Higginbotham, is regarding an adTertisement of yours, 
wanting a gOTemess, which I saw in the *■ limes.' Now, 
this young lady, Miss Elliot, is a candidate tar the situa- 
tion.' 

< 'As the young lady herer tau^t before ? ' inquired Mrs 
Higginbotham. 

' No,' said her ladyship. 

' That is a great hobjection,' said Mrs ffigginbotham. 

< There must be a b^;inning to CTerything,' said Lady 
Blannerly. 

' Oh, in course, ma'am,' said Mrs ffigginbotham; ' but 
I has hanother hobjection — she's too little^ I ham sure. I 
never saw so small a Taist befoie.' 
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' It is the brains and the hands that are used in teach- 
ing/ said her ladyship; * the waist has nothing to do in 
the matter.' 

* That's all wery true, ma'am/ said Mrs ffig^botham, 
'but I yants a person as can make herself generally 
hnsefiil.' 

*Well, I dare say Miss Elliot,' said Lady Mannerly, 
< has no objections to making herself usefiil ; all young 
people should learn to be useful.' 

< I should like a person double her size,' said Mrs Hig- 
^botham. 

* Bless me, Mrs Higginbotham ! ' cried Lady Mannerly, 
' talent is not confined to any size ; a person may be very 
big and very stupid too. You know Watts says, *The 
mind's the standard of the man.' ' 

* That may be all very true, ma'am, but I requires a 
strong person as is able to blow my servants up when they 
don't do their duty.' 

'Blow them up!' exclaimed Lady Mannerly, who 
thought that Mrs Higginbotham was out of her senses. 

* Blow them up ! ' repeated Miss Elliot, as the vision of 
a barrel of gunpowder flitted before her eyes. 

* Ladies, don't look so firightened ! ' said Mrs Higgin- 
botham ; * I didn't mean to blow 'em up as they do people 
by steam. I merely meant to give !em a good scolding. I 
had no idear that you didn't hunderstand me. The &ct 
hof the matter is, that I am wery partickillarly sitivated 
at present. You must know that I has a cousin as is hin 
wery bad health hat present, hand confined to bed. Veil, 
I goes twice a-veek to hinquire arter her, hand see that her 
servants aint a-robbing her, hand vhen I ham avay from 
'ome, Mr 'Igginbotham is neglected, the meat is done to 
rags, the fish is boiled to a jeller, and the potaters is raw. 
Now, ma'am, this is wery promoc;lLm\jj,%»\V'^\i^^^ssssRk>osS^ 
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'em. Sailer, the nursery-maid, is hinclined to gossip hand 
stay her messages, hand Betser, the 'ouse-maid, takes 
dogged fits; but they har both hangels vhen compared to 
Moller, the kitchen-maid, vhich is giyen to drink. She is 
so wery plausible, too; she Till come to me hand say, 
< Ma'am, I yishes that you vould be so kind has to give 
me a pound hout hof my yages to buy a pair of shoes hand 
some other harticles hof dress that I requires.' Now, 
ma'am, I can't refuse her the money, has hit is due to her ; 
so I gives her hit, hand an hadmonition halong vith hit. 
' Moller,' says I, * you must keep sober, hand come 'ome 
hexactly hat nine ho'clock.' * Oh, yes, ma'am,' says she. 

* But you humbugs me hevery time, and so I can't believe 
That you says, Moller,' says I. ' Oh, ma'am,' says the 
hartful hypocrite, < I sees the herror hof my vays, hand 
hintends giving hup drinking hand joining the Teetotalers.' 

* Veil, Moller,' says I, * 1 ham wery glad to 'ear it. Now, 
mind to come 'ome hexactly hat nine.' ' Oh 1 I vill be hin 
before hit, ma'am,' says she. Veil, ma'am, the hupshot 
hof the business is, that she comes 'ome hon the fourth 
day, hall bathed in tears, like the picture hof Niby, hor 
Noby, hor some such name — ^that Mr 'Igginbotluun 'as 
hin a book — a lady, ma'am, that they say vept herself 
hinto a marble statuer ; but, hin course, this is honly a 
fable, for hif people could Teep themseWes hinto statuers 
Then they liked hit, the sculptors vould be perfectly ruined, 
ma'am. Now, from That I has said,' continued Mrs Hig- 
ginbotham, * you must see that Miss Helliot Tould never 
do, ma'am. Hindeed, I ham wery sorry, ladies, that you 
has had the trouble hof calling, but the fault vas hall Mr 
'Igginbotham's, for he wrote hout the adTertisement, hand 
hall that I could do, he Tould say nothing habout size hand 
strength.' 

Ladf Mannerly, finding that nothing but a female Her- 
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eoles would do Mrs Higginbotham, took her leave and re- 
turned home in a Tery sullen humour. Poor Mary was 
greatly distressed to faiow what she wonld do. At last a 
thought flashed through her brain, that she should go and 
oonsult Mrs Hastings, who lived next door. So slipping 
out without her aunt's knowledge, she went to pay her a 
▼isit. She fortunately found her at home. After converfr- 
ing for a little, Mary said, ' Mrs Hastings, your late kind- 
ness to me emboldens me to ask a &YOur of you.' 

* I am sure, my dear Bfiss Elliot, anything in my power 
I shall be most happy to grant,' said Mrs Hastings. 

' The flkYOur is,' said Mary, * that you will allow me to 
stay in your house for one week, until I can write to my 
aunt in Scotland and receive her answer, for I cannot re- 
main at Lady Mannerly's, for she says that the sight of me 
is breaking my uncle's heart' She then explained more 
fhlly about Lord Thomas's great sensibiliiy, their drive to 
Mrs Higginbotham's, &o. 

Mrs Hastings saw very dearly through all the manoeu- 
vring of her ladyship, but made no observation upon it; 
she merely said, * My dear Bfiss Elliot, you are most wel- 
oome to stay here as long as it suits your convenience; 
indeed, I shall be glad of your company, for since the death 
of Mr Hastings, which happened two years ago, I often 
feel very duU There is no oocadon to tease your aunt 
Elliot fJ)out your change of abode, as you have only re- 
moved next door. I shall be visiting Scotland some of 
these days, and will bring you along with me then, should 
you wish it' 

Mary, after thanking Mrs Hastings for her kindness, 
wrote to Lady Mannerly, mentioning her change of resi- 
dence. 

* I am really,' exclaimed her ladyship, throwing the note 
down in a passion, ' to use a vulgar expression, * out of 
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the firying^yan into the fire.* I haye £urlj outwitted my« 
self! This Tisxt to Mrs Hastings will ruin all my plans.' 
Sir Edward SeUm was a daily visiter at Mrs Hastings. 
However, a ray of hope lisited Lady Ifammerly when he 
told her one day that he had to leave London, and that it 
was quite uncertain when he would return. 

* Oh ! I knew there was nothing in his visits to Mrs 
Hastings,' said Miss Botherem ; * for moy pawrt I always 
knew that it was only on our account he was civil to her.' 

* As for Mrs Hastings,' said the Hon. Miss Mannerly, 

* she should be put in Bedlam ; she is only fit for such a 
place. I shall never forget the trick that the bad-hearted 
old viper played us the night of our balL' 

• • • • • 

Lady Mannerly was giving orders, one morning, about 
a large dinner-party that she was to give, when Mrs Hast- 
ings and Miss Elliot were announced. After talking upon 
indifferent subjects for a few minutes, Mrs Hastings said, 

* My dear Lady Mannerly, I am sure you will be happy to 
hear that your niece will become Lady Seton next month. 
Sir Edward has just returned from Scotland, where he 
went to obtain the consent of her aunt. He is at present 
at Seton Hall, seeing that everything is got ready in apple- 
pie order to receive his lady-£ur.' 

This piece of intelligence was gall and wormwood to her 
ladyship, who, although envy was gnawing her vitals at 
the time, pretended to be delighted to hear it 

* Dear aunt,' said Mary, when they were taking their 
leave, * give my best love to my cousins, and tell them that 
I shall be most happy if they will be my bride's-maids.' 

* Well,' said Lady Mannerly to herself * I am not to 
blame if she has got on in life, for I have done everything 
in my power to keep her in obscurity, even jfrom her in- 
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The Hon. Misses Mannerly received the news with the 
same amiable feeling that their Tnamma did. * What inso- 
lence ! ' cried the Hon. Miss Mannerly, < to suppose that I 
would be bride's-maid to a person like her ! Bride's-maid 
indeed ! She shall neyer be married before me ! ' and, in 
order to ftilfil her prophecy, she eloped with Mr Burke 
that night. 

* She cannot expect that I will be her bride's-maid,' sud 
the Hon. Miss Louisa, * after the fib she came and told me 
when I was talking to Captain Desmond the night of our 
ball.' 

' And if Augusta should demean herself to act in any 
such capacity for her, I will disown her for oyer,' said the 
Hon. Miss Mannerly. 

* Do not yex yourselves about the matter, my dears,' 
said their mamma, * I shall manage it for you.' She ac- 
cordingly wrote to her niece, expressing her regret that 
they coidd not be at the wedding, in consequence of the 
delicate health of dear little Tom, who was ordered to 
Stratton Hall for change of air. 

Mary Elliot was married in great magnificence; and 
amongst the gay crowd of Sir Edward's Mends, her rela- 
tions were never once thought of or missed. The detail of 
the marriage filled half a column of the newspapers, and 
was read to Lady Mannerly by her < bosom friend,' ex« 
pressly for the purpose of annoying her ladyship. 



THY MOTHER'S LOVE. 



Thy mofher's love! Oh, who can paint, 

However skffl'd he be, 
OriUthftinydeUneate 
. WhatlhayefBttforfbeef 
Oh! who can teU the hopea and fean 

That in her breast ariae, 
More ooontlefla than the starry orbs 

That gem the bending skies? 

Thy mother's love, how strong it is! 

E'en, as the poet saith. 
Unchangeable, unspeakable^ 

Enduring unto death! 
In dim-^yed sickness, rosy health, 

In Joy or wo, the same; 
It bums within her beating heart. 

An nndecaying flame. 

Thy mofher*8 love! though it has wingi^ 

It cannot flee away: 
It hovers round thy Ibrm by night, 

It broods o'er thee by day. 
It cannot fleet like earth4)om hopes 

Beftnre the veering wind: 
Twill live as long as memory, 

The minstrel of the mind. 

Thy mother's love, how exquisite 1 

Through time it cannot die; 
It hath a lively life tar thee 

Beyond the grave or sky. 
Distance can never weaken it: 

Should seas between us roU, 
It is the mirror of the hearty 

The magnet of hex wuL 
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How often has she wept for thee 

Affection's bomlng tears? 
How oft has fiancy given birth 

To palpitating fears? 
How many a weary day hath she 

Beguiled in anxious thought, 
And doubted if thy moments were 

With secret sorrow fraught? 

And in the fond dreams of the night, 

When pUlow*d nnto rest, 
Hath fancy imaged thou wert nigh, 

And she thy form caress'd : 
Then heard thee speak, in Joyous tone. 

As thou wert wont to do, 
Of pleasures past, of Joys to come— 

The faithful, chosen few. 

m 

All fondly doth afliection ding, 

My duteous son, to thee. 
As when an infant thou wert wont 

To flrolic on my knee ; 
All welcome to thy mother's heart 

Is thy familiar gaze; 
Still demr to her thy sterner smile 

As those of earlier days ! 

Oh 1 didst thou doubt thy mother's lome^ 

Her aching heart would melt, 
With the black bitterness of grief 

She never yet has felt I 
Oh 1 didst thou doubt thy mother's love. 

Or deem it little worth, 
Despair would mark her future reign 

Upon this changing earth ! 

But this, my fondly cherish'd one, 

Can never, never be: 
I know thy heart doth proudly dwell 
' With yearning thoughts on me ; 
I know thy heart is firmly flx'd, 

Thy love can ne'er wax old, 
Or grow, beneath the touch of tlme^ 

Indifferent or cold. 
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Thy mother's love I thongh it has wingi^ 

It cannot flee away: 
It horers nnmd thy fonn at night, 

It broods o'er thee by day. 
It cannot ftde as Aides the rose, 

The creature of an hoar: 
But bloasoms changdessly the 

Ibe heart's nn&ding flower. 



THE BROTHERS. 



Take an old sailor's adyice, lads, in opposition to your 
own foolish notions, and don't think a ship a palace, 
nor the sea a bed of down. I grant that there is a fasci- 
nation in the voice of the foamy surge, as it comes roll- 
ing inshore, and then recoils into the element which it 
loves ; I grant that there is a beauty which bewilders and 
captivates the imagination of youth in a proud and taut 
ship, with her running gear and rigging all a tanto, her 
white wings spread from truck to jib, and her brightly 
painted hull, tearing through the water; ah! I know it, 
for I have felt it, and the very recollection of a ship in 
Sunday trim going large before the wind makes my heart 
dance merrily as it did in days of yore; but yet, when my 
experience begins to foot up the dottings of my log, and 
reason squares the columns of profit and loss, the wreck 
of comfort, peace, knowledge, and home-love stand sore 
against the sea. It is true that we have the romance of 
* the winds piping loud, and the good ship flying away, 
away like the eagle; ' but when the winds pipe loudly, let 
it be recollected that poor Jac^ is piped to duty aloft ; and 
I tell you I have seen many a fine young fellow piped to 
his final account while striving to furl the shrouds which 
the surly wind was tearing to ribbooa. "H^^ \flw^ >3fia^ 
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jackets of good quality and cut when we come on shore, 
and generally a few shiners in the locker ; but we haye 
damp hammocks and mouldy rations at sea, and less 
sleep than sour looks, and often hard knocks. I love the 
blue water and the clear cloudless sky; the scream of 
the albatross is not to me a doleful omen, and the phos- 
phorescent flashes of the tropical waves are lamps to light 
me back to the deck whereon I nursed my young maritime 
affection; yet these are not parts of one in a thousand 
sailors' ideality, I tell you ; he has little time generally to 
feed his mind with abstractions — work, eat, and sleep, are 
the three words which express the routine of his life at sea : 
work immoderately, eat in shark fashion, that is, bolt your 
grub without examining its quality, and sleep as dogs do 
when your watch is out, and you have a pretty correct enu- 
meration of the alternations of a sailor's life on shipboard. 
Tet, alas I this is the life for which young, generous, and 
glowing hearts pant, regardless of the interdictions of &- 
therly affection and reason. They sigh for the salt water 
and the agitated billow, unmindful of the salt tears wbioh 
mothers ^ed for the loss of those they love, and of the 
thorns which disobedience and false ambition plant in 
woman's pillow. 

The star of my strange and wayward destiny saw me^ 
in the spring of 18 — , a lonely and friendless man in Iatcp- 
pool, England, with only a few sixpences in my pocket) a 
few slops in my old sea-chest, a hammock, a sou'-wester, 
and a restless desire to do something. I had be^ laid up 
rather snugly all the winter in Glasgow with rhemnatios, 
caught during a month's stay in Pomona, that is, one of 
the Orkney Islands, upon idiich we were cast away; and 
as the fruits of my sojourn on the rocky Pomona were 
racking pains and a shattered hull, I, after my arri?al in 
CJatba'B proud city, required to be docked in its large hos- 
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pital, into which, by the by, it is right difficult to gain 
admission, but from which it is no difficult thing to be dis- 
charged. I lay upon my little cast-iron crib and groaned 
through many a long and weary day, and I sighed for my 
sea legs and elbow room through many a dull dim watch 
of the night I do not know of any agony that a sailor 
can endure like that of being moored to a bed of pain and 
inaction, with a full consciousness of what is taking place 
around him, and little hopes of standing again with his 
foot on shipboard. The dull cressets that hung from the 
roof of the large ward in which I lay only served to render 
torture visible as they shed their dim, balefhl blue light 
over the &ces of restless sufferers like myself. There were 
two regular ranges of couches run alongside the walls, like 
ships alongside of a double whar^ and in each of them there 
was a look-outy who did not keep dog-watch, I tell you. 
Look around you at any hour of night or day, and you were 
sure to see eyes sparkling from out of red and striped 
flannel cowls, while pinched thin white &ces, twitching 
and screwing in unintermitted suffering, were ever before 
you. Sometimes a groan or a stifled exclamation; some- 
times the harsh tones of the person who received the 
title of nurse, as she impatiently administered to some pa- 
tient; sometimes the crow of some healthy jocund rooster; 
sometimes the dull, ominous sound of the distant city bells ; 
and sometimes the shuffle of feet and the bustle of taking 
away the dead from the sodety of the scarcely living, would 
awaken us up from our fitfiil broken slumbers to the sicken- 
ing realities of life in an hospital. I shall never forget the 
dismal dreams that rose before my troubled vision as I lay 
upon that hard and ungrateful bed. I recollect of nothing 
palpable ; I could not embody one sin^e idea of all the 
images that flitted through the chambers of my brain, but 
still I have a deep, dead-like impreseloTi ot iva^^^^^S^ca^^ 
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seas that moaned and struggled with some superior power, 
and rising, smd twisting, and swelling, and shrinking, would 
gradually &11 away from beneath the ship of which I un- 
accountably found myself commander, causing her to 
plunge a thousand jfathoms deep into a black and wilder- 
ing whirlpool. Comrades whom I had seen die in their 
hammocks, drop from the yards in storm, or cut down at 
my side in boarding, would flit with their pale, bloody, 
corpse-like &ces confusedly before me until I would shout 
out in my agony, and the perspiration would pour from 
all the potcs of my trembling body. Sometimes I would 
dream of old home — of my sisters, brothers, and &ther, 
ay, and of my mother and friends that once had been dear 
to mc ; and then in my loneliness and weakness I would 
weep over the follies of my youth and manhood, and sigh 
to think of the tears I hod caused to flow, the fears 1 had 
created for those who loved me, and the loye I had cast 
aside in the pursuit of a baseless chimera which had led 
me into toil, danger, pain, poverty, and grief, and had 
anchored me a friendless wreck upon the hard iron bed 
of charity at last. The reader who can realise the feel- 
ings of a proud and not insensible spirit under the- fore- 
going circumstances will easily conceive the strength of 

^that joy which made my heart dance in my bosom, when 
I found myself, one beautiftd spring morning, in liver- 
pool, with a certificate of cured from the hospital authori- 
ties, and a consciousness of returning power flowing with 
my blood through every vein and artery in my frame. 

* Hurra I here I am again I ' said I to myself, < scant of 
rigging and light of ballast, but I have a good hull, and 
hope's breezes are blowing once more through my sky- 
scrapers; so keep a stout heart, Tom, and mayhap pro- 
vidence has something in store for you yet.' I left my old 

eea-cbest in one of the undenTTit^r'a sheds, with as many 
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injunctions to look after its safety as if it had been an 
admiral's Corpse in spirits, and I set out to look for a berth. 

< Are you shipping any hands just now, sir ? ' said I to 
a consequential little gentleman who walked the quarter- 
deck of a brig which, I was told, was in the Canton trade. 

The great man only looked at me without vouchsafing 
an answer; and as I stood with my feet a little apart, , 
and thrust my hands in a firee and easy way down to the 
bottoms of the larboard and starboard pockets of my 
jacket, he looked more astonished than pleased. ' What 
was the name of your last ship ? ' said he, eyeing me su- 
perciliously. 

* The Shad, sir,' said I, squirting out my surplus juice 
and careening my hat a little to larboard. 

* Yankee or English?' said he, as snappy and short as 
a turtle, and eyeing me as if he could eat me. 

* American, sir,' said I, in much the same tone, for I was 
rileing up at the fellow. 

* What trade was she in ? ' 

* The Miramichi timber- trade,' said I ; * she was a Hali- 
iax-built boat, owners Jackson & Son, Commander Jedi- 
diah Byers of Boston, Massachusetts ; cast away last No- 
vember on one of the Orcades, and she lies, as £a,r as I 
know, waterlogged in a little bay off the island of Pomona!' 

- * Thank you for your information,' said he, * and in re- 
turn take my advice and mend your manners when you 
speak to a commander again.' 

* My name is not in your ship's books,' said I, stoutly ; 
*and while nobody commands me, why, I am my own 
commander; therefore you might have taken the advice 
and digested it before you parted with it.' 

I turned upon my heel and walked on shore again, 
whistling as loudly anil shrilly as I could the tune of 
< Yankee doodle,* when a etoul, -^Qr^Q^s^^^^^ECQ^ -ciasi.^ 
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with a fiir cap and long rough pea-jacket, accosted me with 
* Well, I gaess you want a berth, boy ? * 

* Your New England education taught you that, sir,' said 
I, making an awkward attempt at a bow. 

* Will you ship with me? ' said he, quickly. 

* I haye no objection,' replied I, * if the ship, pay, and 
• rations, are half as good as the commander looks.' 

He neither smiled nor seemed to otherwise notice this 
little piece of flattery, so that I felt rather uneasy about 
him ; but I had little time for doubt, for, naming the pay, 
tonnage of the vessel, and pointing out where she lay, he 
had my word to ship, and accordingly left me to take my 
ftimitnre on board. 

We^ sailed with a crew of twenty-three hands, in the 
barque John Adams of Baltimore, for the South American 
guano trade. She had brought hither a cargo on the 
preceding &11, and finding the trade good, Mr Vans had 
determined to take out a supply of dry goods for the Bra- 
zilian market, and make his return one to England of this 
celebrated manure again. We had a six months' Toyage 
before us, a good ship, an experienced captain, according 
to all accounts, and a clean active-looking crew, so that I 
felt tolerably at home. Amongst the most interesting of 
all the shipmates with whom I ever sailed were two young 
men of the name of Elliot who slung their hammocks with 
me in the hold of the John Adams. They were eighteen 
and sixteen years of age re^ectively, and their compara- 
tiycly slight but active firames, their fistir, intellectual &ces, 
and their dress and manners, showed that they had not 
been trained amongst the loafers of a sea-coast town to 
handle an oar or haul a rope. The elder lad was of a fine 
manly mould of firame and feature. His sable curls clus- 
tered round his high pale forehead, and his black eyes 
fasbed like lighthouses in 9^ ^as\, oUos ni^t in spriiig; 
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and contrasting him with his mild and even beautiful 
young brother, I would haye wagered my month's pay 
against the fin of a dog-fish that the older was a likeness of 
his father, while the younger was the counterfeit of his 
mother. It was not much that either of them could do in 
seamanship when they came on board ; but in a month 
there was not an old tar in the ycssel that knew his duty 
better or could do it as well. I felt a yearning towards 
the lads, and they at once took kindly to me. I never 
hinted at my suppositions relative to themselves, but I 
would tell them as feelingly as I could of my own desertion 
of home, and make regretful allusions to my poor old 
mother ; and I invariably saw the tear start into the mild 
blue eyes of William, while Edgar as surely would turn 
his face slowly from me and whistle some lively air. I 
knew that the romantic dreams of these enthusiastic youths 
had been dissipated shortly after our departure from Eng- 
land, and that the air and conduct of the captain were as 
disgusting to their proud young stomachs as the company 
of the rough and ignorant sailors was disagreeable to them ; 
yet no murmur escaped the lips of either, for each seemed 
to consider that his brother's happiness depended upon his 
apparent contentment; and so they both bore the sem- 
blance of the most cheerful and happy lads on shipboard. 
W« landed our cargo at Pemambuco, and afterwards 
stood, with favourable winds, to the south, finally casting 
anchor alongside of one of those guano formations which 
at that period thickly studded the rough rocky barren 
coast of Patagonia, immediately to the south of the point 
of St Joseph. We were not alone in this expedition, 
however, for several ships had preceded us and several 
arrived after us, so that, in the first place, we had plenty 
of company, and, in the next place, we were likely to have 
a division of the profits or a severe competitlQiv^ '^Vs^siJc^ 
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would benefit English agricoltiirists more than the owners 
of our ships. We plied the pickaxe and shovel with pretly 
amicable feelings at first, and shouldered the bags fiill of 
the noxious aromatic manure across our several gangways 
amid shouts of * 70 heave ho ! ' but gradually the spirit of 
rivalry and Ul-will grew up between the masters, and, like 
all vices, descended by gradations to all their inferiors, till 
we had oftener fights than merry greetings, and wrestling- 
matches instead of hand-shakings. 

The last bagful of this disgusting cargo was shipped, 
the hatches battened down, the decks holistoned, the spars 
rigged, and all the cordage repaired, and we lay waiting 
for orders to heave otir anchor up, all trig and neat, and 
fit for sea, upon a beautiful evening in August. We had 
hauled out from the island a bit, according to orders — for 
the captains had constituted themselves into a counoU of 
supercargoes, and were peremptory in their lawless laws 
regarding the time and other et ceteras of lading — and we 
had notMng to do but look at the busy scene to leeward. 
The sea was almost perfectly smooth ; the sun was settings 
and his bright golden beams were so vividly reflected in 
the still, motionless water, that it seemed an ocean of flame. 
The crew either lay listlessly over the bulwarks gazing 
into the sea, sat in groups on the deck mending their gar- 
ments, or busied themselves in arranging and lashing to 
the deck the articles which the fulness of the cargo had 
caused to be transferred from their places below. I felt 
listless and uneasy and not at all in a talkative humour 
that evening, and, dissociating my self from my companions, 
I went forward to the bows alone and sat down and gazed 
abstractedly to the seaward. It was one of the most still 
and calm evenings that ever set in southern latitude; some- 
times a flash and ripple might be seen to break the polished 
Burfiice of the glowing water, and disturb bjits transient 
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motion the dead-sea-like serenity of the scene; sometimes 
an opening would take place in the warm haze that hung 
like a curtain fiinged with gold on the horizon ; and some- 
times a solitary 8ea>bird would rise for a moment on the 
wing, then settle down again upon its aqueous bed. The 
sky seemed sleeping in the arms of the ocean goddess 
Amphitrite, whose own slumbers had been accelerated by 
the influence of her nursling ; and the strength of this idea 
grew upon taie as the clear melodious voices of William and 
Edgar Elliot joined in a song of their own distant Scotland. 

* Don't you see some scud to seaward, Jackson ? ' said 
' one of the A)retopmen who had gone aloft, and the sound 
of his Toice fell so distinctly upon my ear that I started 
and looked around. 

< I don't like to see black clouds spreading in them lati- 
tudes so rapidly/ was the old seaman's reply. 

Disturbed by this dialogue, I started to my feet and 
moved towards the brothers, who with their arms entwined 
around each other's necks were reclining over the lar- 
board bulwarks, watching the approach of the captain's 
gig firom the island. * These lads pull with a will,' said I, 
as the skiff came bounding along ; and scarcely had she 
touched the ship's side, when Mr Vans sprang on board, 
and immediately * Man the capstan ! ' he shouted, and so 
sudden, quick, and startling was the cry, that the men 
looked astonished for a moment before they hurried to 
obey. It was too late, however ; the sounds of warning 
were heard for a few moments sighing ominously amongst 
the cordage overhead ; the black dark pall of night and 
storm settled quickly around the doomed ship ; and one of 
those sudden hurricanes that the most practised seaman- 
ship cannot guard against tore the ship from her moorings 
and drove her madly upon the land. She went to pieces, 
that beautiful and stately &bric, as if ahfi had \^^\v ^^ 
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crystal jar. She was smashed upon a reef; her broken 
elements were sucked back into the sea, and I found my- 
self tumbling amongst planks and sur^ and floating with 
struggling men. We had shipped some Russian spars £ar 
jiuymasts or such like service, should we haye required 
them, and they had been laid loosely upon deck ; and now I 
knew that I disputed possession of one of these with some of 
my comrades. Of all the phases of egotism that I haye seoi 
there is none to compare with the selfishness of the Ioto of 
life ; fierce, vehement, and indivisible is individuality when 
roused into passion. I felt at that moment that to me I 
was all in all ; that the world would be worthless, tenaut- 
less, soulless — nothing without me ; so that in my madnew 
of self-love I struck the man from the spar who disputed it 
vnth me. Let no man blame me for this confession. I de- 
plore that I had not the fortitude to die that this man mi^ 
be saved; but I tell the truth, and I illustrate apotlmr 
operation of the springs of human nature when the calm- 
ness of Christian love is forgotten in the whirlwind of 
passion. I was cast ashore bruised and bloody, but not 
materially damaged. When the sun rose and I looked 
around, calmness had settled down upon the scene again, 
but there was not a ship to be seen. Of thirteen that had 
rode in pride and strength the evening before, nothing was 
to be discovered but fragments, and all that mustered of 
captains and crews was forty-six men. Mr Vans, the two 
brothers Elliot, and myself, were all that escaped from the 
wreck of the John Adams. 

We built some little huts upon the lonely barren isle 
with the wreck which was thrown on shore, and several 
chests having also come to hand, we repaired the boats 
and sent parties to the mainland to shoot a creature of the 
deer species, which the men called ginakers. They were 
never very successful, however, and oii'^ of our boats, with 
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fiye of these hunters, having been lost in crossing the strait 
which diYides Penguin Island firom the continent, the ex« 
peditions were discontinued, and we had to subsist as we 
best could upon the liyers of the penguins, which were yerj 
numerous and easily killed. Edgar and William Elliot 
liyed in the hut with me, and never did lads sit down in 
such hopeless desolateness with so little apparent depres- 
sion. They were cheerfiil and even light-hearted, although 
it was too evident that some strong regret was tugging at 
their heart-strings and clouding their peace and hope. 
They smiled when we sat down to our unpalatable and 
constantly recurring meal, and sometimes would try to 
joke upon our situation, but I would now and again see a 
tear steal into Edgar's eye as it would rest regretfully 
upon the &ding fiEtce and weakening form of his young 
uncomplaining brother, and I would see him tremble with 
emotion as some thoughts that had no tongue came over 
his troubled brain. We used to go out together to the 
shores of the island and look wistfully to seaward for some 
ship that might bear us thence, and we would dream and 
speculate, in the fulness of our hope, until the reality of 
our situation would vanish, and we would forget that we 
were shipwrecked lonely men on the shores of a barren 
and desolate land. At last the slow consuming fires of 
fever laid down M^liam Elliot on his hard guano couch, 
and it required the firequent graspings of his burning 
hand, and the beseeching glances of his eye, to still the 
fhkntic cries and stem the tears of Edgar when he found 
his younger brother unable to rise. 

*Liye, live, my brother!' he cried, *liye to save my 
spirit firom undying agony and to bless my mother's sight 
again. Ah, Tom Benson!' he exclaimed, turning to me, 
his eyes swimming in moisture, * you see in us the only 
children of our mother, and she is a widow.' His feamA 
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quivered as he sobbingly articulated these words, and be 
laj oyer his dying brother and bathed his oheeks with his 
tears and clasped him in his arms, as if afraid to lose him. 
* William, it was my representations of naTal romance that 
induced you to leave home ; you never would have deserted 
my mother unless, and if you die I will be your murderer.' 

' No, no, no !' feebly muttered the suffering boy, while 
he too wept ; ' my own brother, Edgar ! I fear it was I 
encouraged you.* 

Day succeeded day, and still no relief came ; night after 
night flung her dark shadow over the lonely dwelling- 
place of our fears, and yet no ship answered our beaoon- 
fires. A blue dull blank was above us, and then it changed 
to black. The same monotonous roll of the waters inshore 
fell upon our ears by day and night; the same barren 
gloomy scene met our eyes as we looked to the west. But 
tiie angel of death found us out, solitary though we were, 
and he often struck down our comrades around us, as if 
to madden our already quickened sense of mortality. We 
buried our comrades amongst the remains of long-forgotten 
ages of birds, and we turned silently away, ay, almost 
indifferently, after each funeral, for we had latterly ceased 
to hope for escape from this charnel-house, this golgotha 
of the ocean. Poor Bill Elliot, his young and vigorous 
constitutaon wore away but slowly, and it would have 
rent the heart of the most flinty to have sat by him and 
listened to his ravings. Home and his mother— green 
fields and streams — ^the manse in which he was bom — ^his 
brother — the sea and shipwreck — all mingled in his 
dreams and whispered strange confused talcs into his 
burning brain. Never did a lake reflect the hues of a 
changing sky, and the alternate play of clouds and sun- 
beams, so perfectly as did the foce of Edgar lighten or 
darken in unison with the changes on William's. He 
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watched him with painful anxiety, moistening his lips with 
the brakish water which was brought from the hollow of 
a rock, and covering him with the old piece of sail which 
seryed for his curtain when alive and finally for his shroud. 
Ah, if ever fraternal affection was manifested in its purity, 
in its transparent self-sacrificing holiness, it was manifested 
by that poor sailor lad ! 

One morning Edgar had just rushed out to fetch some 
water, and I was left alone with the boy ; Mr Vans, hav- 
ing made a hut for himself, lived apart from us. Our boats 
had been carried away by some of our companions, and 
the half of those left had already died, so that, with an ap- 
proaching winter and failing strength, the majority of my 
comrades were in all but despair. I was well in body, 
and had become a sort of acclimated to this St Helena of 
our hopes. I therefore watched the sharpening features 
of the poor lad with something like composure, when with 
a wild shout Edgar rushed into the hut, and lifting up the 
faded frame of poor Bill, staggered with him to the beach, 
where were assembled the pale trembling remnant of 
forty-six men, who were in their pride and strength six 
weeks previously. Lying off and on to the island was a 
tall-masted barque, while two well-manned boats rapidly 
approached the shore. I tried to take the dying youth 
from the arms of his brother, but he clung convulsively to 
him, and when the first boat touched the strand he sprung 
with a wild cry into it, and then fainted in the arms of 
one of the horror-stricken boat's crew. The two brothers 
were kindly and gently raised up by the warm-hearted 
and feeling ssdlors, and when their faces had been anxiously 
and curiously scanned it was found that one of them was 
a corpse. William Elliot sleeps in the South Atlantic 
Ocean, his shroud and pillow the canvass that curtained 
him when his life was finding away QiLtk<^i;vQ)Tkiv^^^c^s6:^^ 
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Island ; and his brother, sad and heartsore though he wa^ 
and tremblingly afraid to see his mother, left his heairy 
tale might kill her, has I hope returned to console and 
bless her in some respect for the untimely loss of her 
younger son, by weeping his sorrow on her bosom and 
assuring her of a quickened appreciation of home and all 
its blessings. 



V 



MIGHT IS RIGHT. 



TRAWHT.ATED FBOM THB QIBMAIT. 



Upon a tree a spamnr caught 

A fine &t fly and held It Cast; 
Kor tears nor groans avall'd it anght — 

Tet, * Spare my life I ' it cried at last 

* No,* Mnrder said, * for my g^ood beak 
Is sharp and strong, and thine is weak. 

A hawk descried him at his feast, 
And shot down from his airy height— 

* Let go your hold, yon cruel beast I 

What hare I done that is not rlg^t?' 

* No,' Mnrder cried, * you're fairly mine, 
For my beak's stronger £Eur than thine.' 

Just then an eagle, poised to strike. 
Pounced down, and snapp'd his back in two— 

* Let go, my lord ! you would not like 

That one should do the same to yon.' 

* Pugh ! ' Murder tried, * thou*rt Justly mine, 
For my beak's stronger fue than thine.* 

He scarce had seized his prey, when, lo I 
A hunter's arrow pierced his head— 

' My curse upon thee and thy bow,' 
The eagle cried, and fell down dead. 

* Pughr Murder cried, 'thou'rt mine I wot, 
For I'm a man, and thou art not* 

A hungry bear was passing by. 
And struck the hunter to the ground — 

* Presumptuous beast, know'st not that I 

Tour king, by God himself; am crown'd?* 

* Pugh ! * Murder cried, * thou'rt mine I wot, 
For I'm a bear, and thou art not' 

Is might not right, here, everywhere, 
Itom fly to eagle, man to bear I* 
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LITTLE BERTEL. 



* Two mermaids, a fame, and a imicom, that is a good 
order, Mira,' said Frankon, the carver, as he threw himself 
into his large wooden chair, and drew his brown basin of 
brown sonp towards him with a smile of satisfisu^on and 
pride. 

* Ah, we shall grow rich by and by ! ' said the clean, 
tidy, little, cheerful wife, as she smilingly placed the dark- 
colonred bread on the table, dished a piece of Amak pork, 
and, drawing a little chubby girl towards her, sat down 
to eat with her husband. 

'A few such orders as that, every month, would make 
me the proudest man in Copenhagen,' said Frankon, with 
energy, even although his mouth was full ; ' for I should 
then have leisure to visit every figure-head in the port, and 
who knows but I might be able to get a sight of the great 
works of art in the Royal Museum.' 

'Leisure!' cried Mira, with a laugh; 'why, Frankon, 
I doubt you will always be stupid. If you get orders, why 
you must execute them ; and if you execute them yon will 
have no time to waste. A little walk with me, the girls, 
and Bertel, to the gardens of Amak, in the evening; would 
be all the time that you could spare, I doubt.' 

' Ah, you are right, Mira ! ' said her husband, with a 
sigh, as be slowly broke a cxwsl, and placed the smaller 
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fragment in his mouth, with the abstracted air of one who 
is thinking of something else than eating. ' There is little 
in prospect for me but toil, and then* 

* And then what, you coward ? ' cried Mira, with a merry 
ringing laugh, as she interrupted her husband's speech ; 
*■ why, have not you Mira, and Phoebe, and Bertel, and 
myself? and yet you despond I ' 

*Yes; but your kirtle is of coarse serge, and Mira, 
Phoebe, and Bertel's keels are of coarse blue woollen cloth,' 
said Frankon, still seriously. * We eat the cod-fish and the 
haddocks of the Skager Rack more frequently than we 
even see the beef of Holstein or the yegetables of Amak, 
and that's what often makes me sad.' 

* Ah, Frankon, Frankon ! ' cried Mira, shaking her little 
finger in her husband's face, and still speaking to him 
tlirough infectious laughter, *■ all the beef in Copenhagen 
could not compensate me for the absence of your smile ; 
and all the gardens in Holstein, Amak, and Funen to 
boot, could never produce flowers so beautiful or fruits so 
sweet as my little children. Better days will come yet, 
and that you will see.' 

* I believe you, Mira 1' cried Frankon, jumping up and 
kissing his wife and children, joyously ; * and I am sure 
that there is not a figure-head on any ship, from the Skaw 
to Sleswick, so beautiful as thou art.' 

' Or so brave ! ' cried Mira, still smiling in her husband's 
face ; * they meet the stormy waves of the Belt and Sound 
without shrinking, but I meet the storms of poverty without 
fear, for Heaven has given me hope, and a good husband, 
and fine children.' 

* And what a wife I have got ! ' cried Frankon, fondly. 

* Wait till Bertel gets a little older,' said Mira, archly, 
* and you will see how bravely he will help you at your 
labour, and what an easily wrought old man. -^o\l'VL\^! 
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<Ah, no, Mira!' said Frankon, seriously, *not so; let 
Bertel be a carpenter or a silyer horn-maker for the nobles, 
if yon wish him to liye easily, but do not speak of him 
carving fignre-heads for ships.' 

' And why not ? ' said Mira, who had a high opinion of 
her husband's calling, merely because it was her hus- 
band's, even in opposition to his experience and convic- 
tions. * And why not ? ' she continued, addressing Frankon 
in a saucy tone, as if bent upon warping him in the 
meshes of an argument 

But a tap at her little door soon discomposed the fitmily 
circle and abbreviated her discourse, for Frankon hurried 
to his small workshop, as if ashamed to be caught idle, 
and the children glided out as their mother opened the 
door and admitted to her husband's workshop a stranger, 
whose head was covered with a broad black beaver, and 
whose form was wrapped in a large blue boat-cloak. 

Frankon, with his wife and son, were natives of Iceland, 
who hod left the cold and barren region of their nativity 
to seek for comfort in the capital of Denmark. Hardy, 
adventurous, patient, and ingenious, the Icelander, whose 
skill in representing the human and other forms on wood 
was far from inconsiderable, had persuaded himself that 
in the maritime city of Copenhagen he would be well em- 
ployed in cutting out emblems for ships, and accordingly 
he removed to the wealthy island of Zealand, where, in 
course of time, the most marked additions to his household 
were two little daughters. ' He did not grieve at this,' 
he said, *but he would almost as soon have had an order 
to cut out two little cupids,' and he looked rather sorrow- 
All when his children began to increase in strength and 
power of eating without any improvement taking place 
upon his trade. But &Bra — sunny-hearted, hopefUl, hand- 
aome UUle Mn — ^who irooid ^^« tn»gi^Qeed ihaX she bad 
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been bom and nnrtured in cold, gloomy Iceland ? Why, 
her eyes were like the blue pellucid streams of the green 
Alps, her cheeks like the roses of Cashmere, and her lips 
like the cherries of Aost, and her laugh was more musical 
than the song of the Indian bulbul. She would have 
made sunshine and summer in Lapland instead of in the 
home of Frankon ; and as she spun at her wheel, baked 
her brown bread, assisted Frankon to turn his lathe, or 
sung to the children, there seemed to be a halo of happiness 
shining around her that brightened everything within her 
smiling influence. What a brave, indomitable, hearty 
creature she was, working stoutly from morning till night, 
and keeping everything in her humble dwelling as clean 
and bright as her own sweet face. There was no queru- 
lous complainings with Mira — no despondency, no gloomy 
ruminations and forebodings. She had faith in God, and 
&ith in human goodness, and although she might be wrong 
in the latter belief, yet it kept her free from suspicion and 
always cheerful. YHiat would Frankon have been with- 
out Mira? She was the sun of his delight, the lighthouse 
of his spirit when it grew dark and troubled; she was a 
treasure in his pbverty, more fruitful of contentment and 
happiness than all the gold and silver that men have quar- 
relled over in this world ; she was the priestess of his 
hearth, aroimd whose warm and holy shrine peace, and 
hope, and gladness smiled each evening. And how the 
children loved their joyous mother ! She was the beacon- 
light of their futurity, for every little manifestation of be- 
nignity and kindness in them was a reflex caught from 
her. It seems wonderful, at first thought, how a mother 
will picture a bright and glorious futurity for her son ; and 
yet it is not when we reflect upon their relation to each 
other. The boy is a miniature portrait of his father in 
the mother's eyes ; and as all her ideas of power and actiai^ 
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are centred in her husband, so in her son she sees the 
growth and gradual development of those qualities of 
manhood which in her pride and joy she feds to have 
emanated firom herselfl Mira loved her little daughters 
with all the force of a mother's affection, but, disguise it 
as she might, in addition to loving him, she was proud of 
her son BerteL And Bertel was a boy to be proud oi^ if 
quiet, unobtrusive modesty and obedient attention to his 
parents could be considered cause of pride. They had no 
fears of Bertel running away to the wharves and tumbling 
into the canals like the other boys; he loved better to 
whittle wood at the fireside on the winter evenings, or to 
romp with and teach his sisters in summer, than to put 
his parents in mortal dread every day, that they mi^t 
have the honour of saying to the neighbours 'he was a 
spirity boy.* 

Bertel was sitting with his sisters on the flagstones be- 
fore his &ther's door, fiishioning a piece of clay into some 
fiuitastic form, when the stranger with the broad beaver 
and blue cloak, who had been ordering a wooden eagle for 
a &ncy aviary, suddenly came upon lum. 

*Ha, my little man, what is this?' he said, as he bent 
down and looked closely at the clay figure which the boy 
was modelling with wonderful dexterity and zeal. * This 
is good,' and he lifted the figure firom the ground. 

Bertel sat confounded, and then he looked up at the 
stranger timidly, his face suffused with blushes, without 
daring to utter a word. 

< This is good,' he continued, looking at the soft, rude 
little model which the plastic hand of the boy had invested 
with something even of the grace of the human form; 
* thou wilt be a man yet' 

* So my mother says,' cried Phoebe, who was a lively 
eihjld; *Bhe is always telling us that our Bertel will yet 
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be something ; ' and she looked archly at her brother, who 
was ready to cry with bashfdl yexation. 

* Very natural of a' mother/ said the stranger, in a 
kindly tone, as he still examined the piece of wet clay ; 
and then suddenly turning, as if some thought had struck 
■him, he opened Mira's latch, much to that good housewife's 
discomposure, who was just arranging her cap, and stepped 
once more into Frankon's workshop, much to the amaze- 
ment of that laborious workman. 

There was something had come of Count Stolberg's con« 
Tersation with Frankon, for Bertel in a few months after* 
wards was modelling, with much assiduity and attention, 
a bust in the gallery of the Copenhagen School of Design. 
Two or three years passed on, and he was still working 
away as silently and diligently as erer; his ruddy cheeks 
had grown paler now, but they would still glow with 
shame when any of his fellow-students would either ap- 
proach or criticise his labour; and although the coarsely 
clad carver's son soon took sides with the gayest amateur 
in the academy, and could invest his copies firom the an- 
tique with more of the life of the original than any student 
of his age, or even a few years beyond it, he was still as 
retiring and modest as when he was clad in his blue pina- 
fore, and was fondled as littie Bertel by his mother at 
home. He was no longer little Bertel now ; he had grown 
hi^er by a head within three years, and although that 
was not very high comparatively, still he was no longer 
littie Bertel, but a very promising student in the School of 
Design, and a prodigy of all that was admirable in* the 
eyes of Mum. Strangers would never have discovered in 
BerteVs person any indications of the spirit-fire of genius. 
He was not a Goliath for people to gaze at, but a very un- 
* assuming little fellow, whose eyes alone, when he was 
excited, proclaimed by thdr sparkling lustre therealdftw^^ 
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of a boming sooL He felt, howerer, that there was a 
strength within him which wonld yet burst the shackles 
of his obscurity, and he laboured with the zeal and ardour 
of an enthusiast^ although superfidal onlookers ndglit 
esteem him to be even dull and slow. 

Ah, what a proud day it was for Mira and Frankon 
when their son bore home a silver medal on his breast 
from the competition, and held in his hand an order whidi 
conferred npon him the power and priTil^e of studying 
for three years at Borne ! Visions of fiune and fortane 
danced in the fancy of the happy mother, and Frankon, 
whose circumstances had gradually improved with dili- 
gence and time, now felt satisfied that a lad of Bertel's 
talents would succeed in the world even as a earrer. 
There were a great many tears shed when Bertel packed 
up the presents which he had received from his ostenl, 
and began to rope his trunk for the voyage to Borne. Bfira 
had stored him well with stout woollen stockings and othet 
articles of good warm clothing, littie dreaming that thej 
would be almost useless in the sunny clime of Italy. She 
did not know what sort of place Bome was, but she had 
an idea that, from being &r away, it was assuredly some- 
what like Iceland, and so she rendered BerteVs chest quite 
plethoric with warm garments, and felt an inward satis- 
faction that he could hardly close the lid. Bertel hims^ 
kept bravely up so long as he was on land ; but when he 
had kissed and embraced his parents and sisters, and had 
thrown himself into the boat that was to bear him from all 
he loved on earth, the tears burst fit)m his eyes. Ay, when 
the littie boat was moored at the side of the ship, and Ber- 
tel stood upon the deck of the gallant bark, with its tail 
masts and impatient canvass, ready to bound away, the 
novelty of the spectacle it presented could not wean his 
mind Grom thinking on the kindred that were so dear to 
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him, and of his humble but dear old home. Away she 
went through the straits of the Sound, she passed the gate 
of Elsinore, with its dark towers and its * wildand stormy 
steep ; ' on through the waters of the Cattegat and Skager 
Rack, and out into the blue waters of the German Ocean. 
She was a strong and gallant ship, and seemed to feel the 
influence of expansion, for she tore through the waters of 
the wide sea like a winged halcyon, to the music of her 
bellowing sails. The yessel had passed through the 
Straits of Dover, and the passengers had gazed upon the 
chalk cliffs of England before Bertel grew cheerful ; but 
when they were dancing over the billows of the English 
channel and the mighty ocean, he was jocund and happy, 
and even Edgar Olen, the young officer of marine, who 
was going to spend his leave of absence at Rome during 
the carnival, could not boast of a more hopeful spirit On 
she went, that good ship— on in her untiring and sleepless 
way ; she skirted the fertile shores of pleasing France, and 
the rocky coast of lovely Spain, and bounding along, with 
Lusitania jon her lee, passed into the mighty Mediterranean. 
Prosperity seemed to have breathed her swelling white 
wings fhll of &vouring winds, and to have kept her bound- 
ing joyously to her destined haven, and BerteVs fiither 
seemed to have infused a charm into the figure of Hope 
and her anchor which he had carved for the cognizance of 
this ship, so hopeful and cheerful were the passengers 
and crew. But, alack for the illusions of months and the 
dark reality of an hour ! One of the sudden and dangerous 
squalls, which are so Arequent in this sea, tore the shrouds 
and sails to pieces, and sent the ship a rudderless wreck 
upon the southern shore of Corsica. 

Poor Bertel ! alack for his mother's care and his sisters* 
attention, his chest, with all its home treasures and little 
keepsakeS; was swallowed up by ^<& «im<C3iv>& ^/sMsxw^^ii^^ 



bis oth Jrencbei a^i cshiustei frizae vsl> mcidT &::d 
^roizindT c&sr -cpuD. a barrcQ beach. B« Lftd sared no- 
tLJng ezccrt the pinscnt? L» vore SD-i tht eertafieate 
wimlirg h:a i? a small pcixsm Itr liirw jtars frosm ikt 
Danish gto-emTT^fnt. i:-gt^>tT viih Lis mi'dal He had 
crer irom that nussare in a 2in2e sheepskin case in his 
boeom. and de&olaie and s&i as be was. aA^r he r e Ku cre d 
his senses, he feh his srirhs rerire vben he found that be 
had net lost this treasure. Erei: the greatest extenal 
calamities are gesieraliT iosriSdent to crash the reauency 
of the TOTmg and hopeful spirit, and time seesns to begin, 
immediatelT after the direst actions, to soften the in^tres- 
B.ODM ther leave irith the brash of a gradual oblinon. 
Benel and Edzsr Ol^n irere not well wam^ed and fed at 
the hearth of a good C^rskan peasant l^ore the loa of 
their worlilj goc*d< began to 9c«m a matter of small im- 
portsnces. and their deferdcn I'T the avw a thing not 
worth grieving about. The arisiocratkr officer was happj 
to £nd in the joang sculptor a witness to the troth of his 
allegations when he applied to the French authorities in 
Bastia for asditanee. Cert el had his cerdficate, which 
be could present as a passport t'O honour anj daj, and 
Edgar Olen would require credit in two wavs for some 
time. 

The gay officer and the humble joung student arriTcd 
Id Borne at last, the one to forget his recent nusfbrtanes 
amongst gar friends and the joy and excitement of the 
camiva}, the other to toil himself into notice and bread 
through all the obstacles and cloudy depressions of an all 
but neglected pc>Terty. *Good by, Beriel,* said Edgar 
Olen to his fellow-passenger, as he waved his hand with a 
patronising air, and leaped into his friend Count lillo's 
barc'uche, which stood waiting for him on the Gono: 
'good by, and great euooesa to ^ofo.' Tha driver whif^wd 
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the horses, the carriage rattled away down the Corso, 
amidst many splendid equipages, towards the mansion of 
Count Lillo, and the youthful sculptor was left alone. 
Poor Bertel, he wandered up and down the streets gazing 
about him in wonder and amazement, and eagerly looking 
for those remnants of Roman glory which he had come so 
&r to study ; but the statues of old times had gone, and 
the temples of their residence were crumbling on the 
banks of the dull sluggish Tiber. Alack for the lovely 
stream of which Horace and Ovid had sung ! alack for the 
gardens of Cicero and CsDsar, with their founts, and statues, 
and flowers, and luxuriant groves ! Bertel wandered amidst 
dirty dingy dwellings, crumbling ruins, and squalid peo- 
ple, where the lords of the world had strode in their ma- 
jesty and pride; and wretchedly clad lazzaroni lay un- 
classically basking amongst the mud of the classic stream 
where nymphs and graces wont to sport of old. One of 
the most cheering and welcome sights that met the eye of 
Bertel, however, after his lonely peregrinations, was the 
signboard of the Danish consul, and presenting himself 
and certificate to that functionary, with a statement of his 
disasters and present condition, he had the happiness to 
find himself referred to the proper quarter for having his 
claims allowed. 

Bertel wrought away with a diligent hand and stout 
heart for the three years of his probation, and at the end 
of that time found himself as near to fame as ever, and 
without the comforts which his small pension had ensured 
him. Ah, dear old Copenhagen, dear mother, father, and 
sisters, he would never see them again unless fortune 
smiled on him 1 His mother's smile was once all in all to 
him, but now ambition had become a passion, which ne- 
glect and poverty had fed and quickened instead of quench- 
ing, and fortune's smile becainethe8unlig!b.tQ>t\A&^^iKs&a». 
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His little yard and shed were the world and temple of bis 
artistic derotion ; for the privilege of tenanting these he paid 
a surly stone mason a scadi per month, and this he often did 
ten scudis worth of labour for upon the tombstones which 
Carlo sold to the rich. The little studio of the ind^tigable 
Bertel was situated in the Via Bovis, a lonely enough place 
now, although once it was the forum where Brutus justi- 
fied the destruction of Caesar, and where Coriolanus bearded 
the fiery Plebs. The remnants of its ancient purpose li« 
crumbling in its centre, and the triumphal arch of Titus, 
at its extremity, totteringly tells a tale. The quietly ^s- 
posed of the Romans, and the strangers who best Imow 
and most feel the decadence of Roman energy, often eome 
to this silent lonely place to moralise upon the strange 
mutations, both in place and human character, which time 
and circumstances have wrought; for grass is growing 
where the Ediles were most attentiye that none should 
grow, and cows are lowing where the hoarse swell of the 
most mighty people's Toices, in times long past, gave re- 
sponse to the words of their tribunes. 

It was a lovely summer erening, and all the gaiety and 
beauty of the eternal city seemed to be in motion. The 
sunbeams were shedding their soft and golden lustre upon 
the tall spires of the churches and convents, and twinkling 
like stars as they were refracted from the glittering win- 
dows. The vivacious Italians, with their beautiftil dark 
eyes and fine countenances, lighted up by the sedudng 
sunbeams, walked gaily along towards the mud puddles 
where their ancestors had tilled their Campagna burdens; 
and they chanted their lays of love, in the soft rich tones 
of their mellifluous language and voices, amidst the marked 
dirt and desolation of thdr city. Everybody seemed to be 
abroad and happy, despite of tiie silent witnesses of want 
and sqnalor tlMt eyeryirbere meit \bft «j« m the streets. 
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The ragged lazzaroni, as they stumped along on their 
orutches, laughed and joked as well as the spmcest signer, 
although their wretched plight might have made a Norse- 
man weep. Secluded from the bustle and hum of the gay 
world, Bertel stood in his studio that evening in the atti- 
tude and abstracted manner of a wrapt enthusiast. His 
cheeks had exchanged their ruddy hue now for the pale 
colour which long and sleepless labours paint upon the 
&ce, and his form was spare and fleshless compared to 
what it once was ; but his long dark brown hair curled 
gracefully on his neck, and his soft blue eyes were brighter 
than the vesper stars. In his left hand he held his chisel, 
and the right was half raised with the mallet as if he 
were about to strike ; his dexter fbot was thrown back, 
and his eyes fixed and rigid, as he gazed upon the sculp- 
tured figure, which was the product of long months of 
toil, himself as motionless and gracef\il as the statue on 
which he gazed. * I saw thee,' said Bertel, addressing the 
cold bat beautiful statue in a whisper, and looking on its 
noble face with a proud half timid eye; 'I saw thee in 
the shapeless block long ago, as beautiful and alluring as 
thou art now, and I was determined to separate thee from 
the envious fragments which clung around thy form and 
hid thee from all eyes but mine. Ah, Hope, Hope,' con- 
tinued the admiring artist, as he timidly drew near the 
colossal figure, with his eyes fixed upon the noble counte- 
nance, whose rigid marble features seemed to be relaxed 
with a smile, 'I have toiled patiently to lead thee forth 
in thy mi^esty and beauty, and now thou art before me. 
Thou art the embodiment of my waking thoughts and of 
ray restless dreams — ^thou art the visioned bride of my 
youth— for, Hope, I have clung tenaciously through a life of 
buffeting to thee. I have almost forgotten my mother, and 
my own old home^ in my undrndod. ^<^^q%sii \j^ ^^ ^isN^ 
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wbfch tboa has toand me to, and now I hare thee at last' 
As he spoke, the excited, abstracted man, for Bertel wasa 
man now, sunk upon Lis knees as if in adoration of the 
image before him. The sunbeams shed their departing 
lustre on the pure white brow of the statue and upoa the 
almost equally pale brow of the breathing statue who was 
kneeling; and they caught the tear firom the enthuaast*s 
fiiced and exhaled it to heaven, perhaps to let it fidl as dew 
upon his mother's check to-morrow, when she tottered to 
the quay and looked, as was her wont, upon the fiMtming 
sea for BerteL 

' Who dares to intrude here ? ' cried the excited sculptor, 
as he sprung to his feet and threw himself into an attitude 
of defiance before a stranger who had entered the studio 
and laid his hand upon the artist's shoulder before he was 
aware. 

He was a spare unobtrusiTe-looking little man that 
entered, who seemed to have more courage than strength, 
and more love of art than love of quarrel, for he looked at 
the glowing &ce of Bertel with, a quiet smile, and then 
turning to the statue calmly gazed upon it with marked 
admiration. 

When the first burst of surprise-engendered passion had 
passed away, Bcrtel's immediate impulse was to apologise; 
and he deprecated his rudeness with such a modest and 
earnest grace, that the stranger shook him warmly by the 
hand when they parted, and made him pledge his word to 
see him on the morrow at his hotel, as he handed him his 
card. 

He was a native of Britain that strange visiter — of the 
cold and barren part of it which men in scorn have 
sometimes called Bocotia. He was from the land of moun- 
tain and flood, where rugged cairns oftener meet the eye 
than sculptured tombs; buit \i« Ao^ed tha beaaUftil, and 
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he was rich ; and from the hour of his visit Bertel, now 
Alberto, might date his entrance upon the smooth path- 
way to fortune and to £une. A few short years, and the 
obscure friendless youth was the great and famous artist, 
whom hereditary noblemen acknowledged by their homage 
to be of that exalted rank which intrinsic merit alone can 
confer. Princes sought his studio to look and wonder at 
his palpable idealisation of beauty, and even kings at last 
spoke flattering words to the great Alberto. 

^ He is coming ! ' said the peasants of Amak, as they 
hurried across the bridges with eager and excited faces, 
and poured down the streets of Copenhagen towards the 
quay. ' He is coming I ' said the "boatmen, as they ran from 
the whar& and swelled the crowd upon the beach. * He is 
coming ! ' cried the artizans and warehousemen, as, dressed 
in their holiday attire, they almost ran with their wives, 
and daughters, and sweethearts, to the shore. * He is com- 
ing ! ' whispered the magistrates to each other, as, dressed in 
their official robes, they stood upon the landing-place of the 
harbour, as if expecting some illustrious visiter. *He is 
coming ! ' said the white-haired Mira and Frankon, as they 
sat in the recess of one of Count Stolberg's windows, hold- 
ing each other's hands in silent yet tearful pride, while 
their matronly daughters and grandchildren hung agitat- 
edly over them. 

From the land a far way, a good number of ships rode 
at anchor, and they were all covered with gay streamers 
save one. This one seemed like a leviathan, with her 
dark hull moving gently to and fro as she rode at anchor ; 
when suddenly a flash, and then a cloud of white smoke, 
issued from her side, followed by a report, and then a 
boat propelled by twelve stout rowers darted from the 
smoky canopy as if it had been shot from the gun. On- 
ward it came, dancing over tJoa ^\ii\te-Qi\«&\fi^ ^"ax^"e» "»»» 
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lif^T uui FKiJUj as E Finm vpan e 1h^ Tlie sunbevni 
fiaahed back from tbe plittecmg iwr-UadB as tbe luwui 
rose to tbe Bcntke and Bom her forward vitih e irill. es4 
the immcBiBe crowd vpoD. tiie Bhore beld tiiar brcalk •• 
they em^frlj pBMd vpcm. ibe IxtQe i^^iff thsfc CBme darlmg 
on tfaruii{:b the bhie wetw of the Bahie. 

'Tbereheifl thereheif:*' oned the impaifieDl crowd, is 
the tmrk marod the shore. End thcr descriad tike farai cf 
E maiL fKou irhose BhonIderB Inmg tbe loose foldi of aa 
amjJie doak. He stood in the bov of tiie boat, inth la» 
aaniB foldod acros bis breast ssd biF bat dnmi over Ins 
fortahead. and when tbe long pent-ixp shontB of tbe imiM- 
tnde burst upon bis ear be started from bis reverie, and, 
taidng las bat fixim ius bead, fisdosed tbe animEted noble 
featnres cf Bertei n»nrEld«n. 

A J, loud and more lead, good people cf OopeDbagCB, 
Ist the welkin zing with joor sbovts: be OGoaes at last* 
tbe greats tbe gifted, and the glonoos,to gladden tbe ejes 
<ji Mira and bis &tber, and to reoove tbe koma^ of Den- 
mark's king. There are stars vpaa bis breast^ and tbe 
people ^ont more franlicallj than erer when tbey see 
them, and behoM ocnspiciioas aincng tbem the OQB^MliQon 
meda] of the Copenhagen SdbooL 

The bargomaster and his brethren shake bands heartily 
with him when thej bid him welcome home, and tbe people 
bleeps bis good heart as tbej bdiold tbe tears in bis cjes 
when be eagerly looks aroimd from tbe open carriage 
which be has entered, and then with a half sorrowfol 
smile bows to them, and gently pats tbe little babes whick 
fiiod mothers bold np, that tbor children may baTe it to 
say in future times that they hare seoi tbe great man. 
Onward the cortege mores now, and Alberto Tborwaldsen 
tremhJes visibly as it approaches Comit Stolberffs dwelling^ 
J^r he knowB whit is wtitin^ Vim \bftx^. *\l^ tasrria^ 
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stops, he comes slowly from it, and slowly ascends the 
broad steps of the stately mansion ; the people are huzza- 
ing sturdily now, and he bows to them mechanically, but 
he scarcely hears them; the door is thrown open — he 
enters — hurries along a corridor — turns to the right — and 
in a moment is clasped in Mira's arms. The mother's 
brightest dreams and aspirations for her son were now 
realised, and she held Bertel to her heart a great and 
honoured man. The purpose of Bertel's youth was now 
accomplished, for the annals of art scarcely contain a 
prouder name than that of Alberto Thorwaldsen. 



LOOK AT THE BRIGHT SIDE. 



Look at the bright dde ! The son's golden rays 
All nature illames, and the heart of man cheereth: 

Why wilt thou turn so perversely to gaze 
On that dark cloud which now in the distance appeareth ? 

Look at the bright dde I Recount all thy Joys ; 
Speak of the mercies which richly surround thee ; 

Muse not for ever on that which annoys ; 
Shut not thine eyes to the beauties around thee^ 

Look at the bright side 1 Mankind, it is true, 
Have their fiEdlings, nor should they be spoken of lightly: 

But why on their finults thus concentrate thy view. 
Forgetting their virtues which shine forth so brightly? 

Look at the bright side !— and it shall impart 
Sweet peace, and contentment, and grateftd emotion. 

Reflecting its own brilliant hues on thy heart, 
As the sunbeams that mirror themselves in the ocean. 

Look at the bright side I— nor yield to despair : 
If some friends fbrsake, yet others still love thee : 

And when the world seems mournful colours to wear, 
Oh, look firom the dark earth to heaven above thee I 



LILLY BEGG: 

A TALE OF THE TIMES OF THE COVENANT. 



PART FIRST. 

Rather more than a hundred and fifty years ago, there 
stood at the west end of the town of Paisley a long strag- 
gling row of cottages, occupying the position of modem 
Maxwelton. They had been erected, and were prindpally 
occupied, by the more thriying class of artizans. To the 
back of each cottage was attached about thirty falls of 
ground, constituting a little garden and green, in the for- 
mer of which the heads of fisumlies, on a simimer's morning 
and evening, might be seen rearing and tending their 
flower-beds, a pursuit which formed a humble yet healthfal 
source of competition and rivalry. At the time our narra- 
tive commences, one of these cottages was occupied and 
possessed by Widow Begg and her daughter. It was a 
new-year's day morning. The sun had not yet made his 
appearance, but Lilly Begg, our humble heroine, had fore- 
stalled him for once. There she stood, arranging her 
auburn locks at a small black-framed mirror, by the light 
of the oil-lamp which hung from the mantel-picce^so 
plump, rosy, and fresh — a paragon of grace and comeli- 
ness. But there rested on her countenance o. ^ba^<^ ^1 ^<^- 
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row, tliat ill consorted with the joyous welcome usually 
ushering in the birth of a new year, the sounds whereof 
even now echoed loudly from some of the adjacent cottages. 
What could Lilly be doing so early up ? Was she going 
a first-footing, as that mythological Scotch practice of 
knocking up your friend out of bed at any untimely hour 
on new-year's day morning, and insisting with impunity 
on his drinking a glass of raw Glenlivet, is termed ? If so, 
what could Lilly mean by packing up in that white napkin 
such a quantity of provisions ? Could she be going on a 
journey ? 

Let us turn to her widowed mother (who was en- 
gaged in placing some billets of wood on the hearth) for 
an elucidation of the matter, and who, after Lilly's ar- 
rangements had been completed, inquired — * Are ye ready, 
my bairn, to gang yet? The momin' seems dowie and 
snell ; but why sould we, wha hae comfortable bein hames, 
complain o' the elements, when sae mony o' the Lord's 
faithfu* servants are oot, ly in' in the cauld an' weet, amang 
the bleak hills and moors — ^persecuted, but no forsaken i 
cast doon, but no destroyed ? Ay, though the world may 
despise them, they are precious in IBs sight; and it is 
weel for the vain and frivolous that a remnant o' them still 
are left, though scattered and hunted like wild beasts on the 
mountains.' 

' I'm ready, mither.' 

< Dinna tarry, then, on the gate. We're sair beset, an' 
its hard to ken fireen's frae te^es.' 

■* I hope,' suggested Lilly, * naething has befk'cn Mark. I 
had a waesome dream aboot fechtin' and bluidshed yes- 
treen. There was Clavers and six inld dragoons standin' 
ranged in a raw, wi' their muskets in hand, and a form 
kneeUn' on the grass afore them. I saw the fla^ o' the 
gans, and as I tamed to gUnt at the mangled corpse, oh, 
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mither! I thocht the face, sae white an' bhddy, was 
Mark's ; ' and the poor girl shuddered inYoluntarily as she 
spoke. 

' Be na dismayed nor cast doon, my lassie,' replied the 
parent, slowly wiping her spectacles with the comer of her 
apron. * Sae lang as the bluidy sword hangs ower this 
land, there will be the cry o' Rachel weeping for her chil- 
dren heard in our dwelUn's, and mony called to seal their 
testimony wi' their death. But place na your faith in 
dreams ; they are an uncertain guide. Look to Him wha 
promiseth to befreen' the orphan an' faitherless, an' sae 
lang as ye continue in his ways he will let nae ill come 
nigh you.' 

Lilly gathered her bundle under the coyer of her ample 
cloak, drawing which closely around her, she lifted the 
latch of the door and departed. 

We may as well state that she was bound to Mark 
Aitken by rather more than the mere ties of philanthropy 
or kindness, else it is doubtful if she would have undertaken 
her present mission. Mark and Lilly were to have been 
married ere this, but he, haying taken his stand with the 
coTenanting party, was obliged to flee from place to place, 
often for days and nights exposed to inclement weather 
among the mountains ; and not a few almost miraculous 
escapes had he experienced. Seldom, howeyer, was his 
place of concealment unknown to some few of his friends, 
who by stealth ministered to his more immediate necessi- 
ties. His present hiding-place was a rocky glen, about four 
miles distant from Paisley, situated to the west of Gleniffei;. 
Here Lilly, his betrothed wife, to whom he paid occasional 
visits under cover of night, at present wended her steps. 

Ere the grey dawn of the morning, Lilly had proceeded 
on her mission of love for upwards of an hour, her almost 
only guide being the little burn of Patrick, which issued from 
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the glen where Mark lay concealed, and wound through a 
tract of moorland downwards towards the extremity of the 
town. By and by, as morning began to assume a clearer 
aspect, she diverged from the side of the stream into the 
open country, in order to avoid the circuitous route oc- 
casioned by its windings. During the night there had 
been a tinge of frost in the atmosphere, and the ground was 
white and crisp, clad in delicate network of nature's mana- 
&cture. As Lilly proceeded, her countenance flushing with 
the exercise, she observed at some distance before her, 
half-enveloped in the haze, the figure of a man clothed in 
russet grey crouching by the side of an old dike. A coarse 
plaid was thrown across his shoulders, and a huge bonnet 
almost shrouded his features from observation. He sat with 
a lighted pipe in his mouth, puffing away miniature clouds 
of smoke into the atmosphere, with his gaze directed to- 
wards a clump of whin a little beyond him. lilly paused 
for a moment and looked at the figure, but a second glance 
apparently assured her as to its identity, and she walked 
boldly forward. She knew the solitary individual as one 
from whom no danger could be apprehended; and, indeed, 
Wylie Track, the bird-fancier, was well known to all the 
countryside as well as Lilly. Far and near, by wood and 
moor, Wylie might at most seasons be seen plying his vo- 
cation. He had few intimate friends and fewer enemies; 
for Wylie, though a man of little speech, was kindly- 
hearted, and whilst laconic enough to strangers, was out- 
spoken and even jocular at times with those he knew. On 
the present occasion he was following his calling, as nught 
be seen from the aforesaid whin-bushes covered with limed 
twigs, and by the side of them, in a little wicker cage, a 
linnet knocking its head against the bars, and uttering at 
times, when it beheld a flock of birds, the sharp expressive 
call peculiar to its species. 
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As soon as Lilly recognised Wylie her fears vanished, 
and walking boldly forward accosted him : — * Airly astecr 
3*01] are this snell momin', Wylie. I think yours maun be 
a cheerless an' weary trade/ 

' Ilka trade has its pleasures as weel's its discomforts, 
Lilly, lass. I trow there's mony mair honourable callin's 
in the warl* than mine, but few sac peacefu' thae troublous 
times,' replied Wylie; and drawing the pipe from his mouth 
and exhaling slowly, with evident satisfaction, a long wreath 
of smoke, he added — * I needna speer what gate ye're gaun 
at this untimely hour, but I bid ye tak tent ; the gleds are 
abroad this momin'. I hac heard the ca' o' ither birds than 
linties, an' wad advise ye, gin ye value safety, no to vqn- 
ture near the glen.' 

* But I maun gang, scaith or no scaith. It's sheer ne- 
cessity ; and provisions maun be got to him or he'll starve ; 
and wha fitter than mysel' for the task ? ' 

*Weel, weel, lassie, ye're on a brave errand. God's 
blessing rest on ye, and preserve ye frae snares an' 
pitfa's ! ' 

Wylie resumed his pipe, and Lilly proceeded on her 
route. G^enial day was now shedding his influence over 
nature. The sun waged fierce battle with the thick mists, 
which, yielding to his power, were slowly uprising from 
brake and fen, and dissolving into clear cerulean atmo- 
sphere. With quickened pace the maiden approached the 
defile of the glen, where the burn came hurrying down 
through the cleft rocks, tossing and foaming over preci- 
pices, and amid masses of tangled brush, fern, and fallen 
trees. Numbers of huge stones, which had from time to 
time been loosened from the craggy sides of the defile, and 
hurled by the impetuous winter torrent down into the 
level ground beneath, bestrewed the path. Urging her 
way along, amid obstructioxiS ot N«cvwsa >KscL^a.--"tiKs^ 
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clambering over slippery rocks, now pushing through de- 
cayed and crackling fern — now clinging for support to the 
leafless branches which OTershadowed the stream — she 
heard the rattling of some &lling stones behind her, and 
turning round, a trooper stood at her side. Lilly started 
back with horror as she beheld him. 

* Ho, ho I my pretty lass,* shouted he, * wooing the frost 
this morning, are ye ? F fegs it's seldom one meets with such 
a nymph by your confounded moorland bogs. St George, 
but you aint going to quit so easily ! (as lilly attempted 
to pass him.) HI have one smack of those rosy lips as 
my guerdon for encountering your fiur shadow, and, be- 
sides, you must accompany me to head-^uarters. Come, 
come — no toll, no road;' and seizing her rudely, he at- 
tempted to snatch a kiss. Lilly shrieked aloud, endea- 
Touring to defend herself, when a stalwart form darted to 
her aid from behind a rock, and with a single blow leyel- 
led the trooper with the earth. 

* Mark ! * ejaoulated Lilly, petrified with astonishment 

* Quick,' whispered he, hoarsely — * quick, Lilly dearest^ 
conceal yourself. They are upon us on every side. My 
hiding-place is betrayed to a party of emissaries, of whom 
you see here a specimen,' giving the prostrate body a gra- 
tuitous turn with his foot. *■ Get behind that rock — keep 
out of sight. None of them have seen you yet ; and I 
shall make an attempt at escape, or set them on a wrong 
track. Farewell.' 

Lilly instinctively crept behind the shadow of a huge 
stone, and drew herself^ shivering with terror, into a cre- 
vice, while Mark started off, clambering along the slippery 
bed of the stream, and swinging at times by the boughs of 
the birch and hazel that twined across it; but hardly had 
he proceeded fifty yards, when a couple of soldiers started 
oat upon bim, Reustaace ^&a m xaia, as, at a whistle 
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given by the captors, other three were seen emer^g from 
the wood towards him. They pinioned his hands, and led 
him down by the route he had advanced. Here they en- 
countered the senseless body of their comrade, at the sight 
of which they burst into a torrent of rage against the pri- 
soner; who boldly avowed he had done the deed. 

* Ha ! then, my fine fellow, you suppose we're going to 
carry your precious body along with us for trial, eh, don't 
you? But there's bloody work enough done to answer all 
scruples of conscience about you. Here's as fine a spot 
as ever any canting conventicler enjoyed the benefit of the 
law on. Comrades, what do you say ? ' ' His head's as good 
to us as his body,' observed one. * A round of bullets will 
save further trouble, and the crows are the only ones who 
will care for his carrion after,' laughed another. The rest 
assented, and two of them laying hold of Mark placed him 
with his back against the rock behind which Lilly lay con- 
cealed, bidding him prepare while they loaded. 

Lilly lay in a state of intense horror. Every nerve was 
strained to the utmost tension. Her eyes were almost 
starting from their sockets. Not a word of the brutal dis- 
course escaped her, and when Mark was placed within two 
yards of her, she thought she could hear his voice engaged 
in prayer. It was an awful, a trying moment. She es- 
sayed to scream, to speak, or move, but she could not. A 
terrible influence rooted her to the spot and kept her 
silent. 

* Are you ready now ? ' inquired one who seemed to be 
the leader. 

' Yes,' was the decided and firm reply ; * and may God 
forgive you the bloody work you are this day about to in- 
volve yourselves in, as I do.' 

* Stop your canting. Now, men ! ' 

<Hold!' shouted one coming in sight> who appeared to 
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be an officer, and who was accompanied by another small 
detachment , 

The men lowered their muskets. 

* Corporal, I'm sick of this work,' said he, coming up. 
' Let the man have a fair chance for life at least — give him 
the benefit of a trial. We can march him into the town, 
where the commander is waiting. Ha! what's this?' ob- 
served he, turning towards the prostrate dragoon; * but,' 
he added, after a moment's examination, * the man's not 
dead, only stunned. Two of you carry him along, and the 
rest look to the prisoner.' 

With considerable grumbling and many muttered exe- 
crations at being thus disappointed, the men executed the 
command, and Mark was soon out of sight 

Lilly, in her hiding-place, poured forth her heart in gevn 
titude to God for his deliverance, and, having waited some 
time, timidly crept forth and followed them. 

The troopers marched off with the prisoner by the same 
route by which Lilly had arrived at the glen. They had 
not proceeded far when they perceived Wylie stealing 
through a field, chasing before him a flock of birds, which 
rose as he approached them, and, describing a circle in the 
air, alighted again a little way ofif, affording a deal of 
exercise to the fancier, whose intentions plainly were to 
get them as near the place where the call-birds were de- 
posited as possible. The officer, not comprehending his 
movements, ordered two of the men to bring him forward 
for examination. They immediately advanced to Wylie, 
and, with many oaths, bade him accompany them. Wylie^ 
whose object, as soon as be saw Mark a captive, was to 
ascertain what course was likely to be adopted towards 
him, and having no fear for personal safety, quietly com- 
plied, and was brought to the officer who, with the troops, 
swa'ited on the road. 
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* 8irrah,' demanded he, * will you be so good as inform 
lis what you are doing here so early in the morning?' 

* Mindin' my ain business,' replied Wylie, with a broad 
stare, * an* no meddlin' wi' ither fowks.* 

* Oh, indeed ! and what's the nature of your ain busi- 
ness?' 

* Jist what you're fbllowin' oot on a larger scale yoursel'.* 
The officer looked at him angrily, and said, ' Don't think 

to put us off with such nonsense ; better confess the truth 
at once, else we'll find it out otherwise. You are a spy, I 
fear/ 

* Geyan likely,' was the stolid reply. 

* Come, none of your impertinent answers, sir,' said the 
other, getting still more angry, and clutching his sword ; 

* remember you're in hands that know how to deal with 
suspicious characters.' 

* Ou, nae offence is meant. I'm only a humble trapper.' 

* A trapper. What's that ? ' 

<Ji£t a bird-catcher — makin' honest bread in a sma' 
way.' 

* I'm not sure of you. There are other ends to be gained 
by prowling about thus than bird-trapping. Do you take 
the test?' 

* Ou, ay I ten o' them gin ye like.* 

Alark cast a piercing glance at him of mingled anger 
and surprise, at hearing this latitudinarian answer ; but 
Wylie's grim imperturbable visage was unchanged, and, 
with his eye fixed on vacancy, he appeared determined not 
to understand any such remonstrance. 

< He seems,' suggested the officer, < to be an honest enough 
character, only, I think, crazed.' 

* Atweel, I wadna wonner,' responded Wylie. 

The officer gaye another look of surprise and resumed, 

* Wc need not trouble ourselves further with him. Toa 
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may go, sir/ he continaed, ' and remember to keep a civil 
tongue in your head, else perhaps the latter may proTC 
the forfeit of the former. By the by, as you must be ac- 
quainted with the locality, can you inform us of the nearest 
road to Drumbleary?' 

* Is*t Drumbleary Hoose ye're gaun tae wi* that chield 
ye'ye gripped?* 

* Tes ; do you know the road ?' 

* Brawly ! yese keep straucht on for the feck o' a mile, 
then ye come to a yett crossin' a road on the richt haun' 
side ; but gin ye dinna see the jeit, yese keep forrit till ye 
come to a slap on the left haun', an' a wee bit ayont the 
slap, three roads pairt Tak' the ane nighest ye, an' gang 
on till ye see some trees at the fit o' a howe. Dinna min' 
the trees, that's whaur Halicut Meg's ghost haunts, but 
turn tae the left — na, I'm wrang — tae the richt^ an' the 
same gate '11 lead ye tae Drumbleary. Dinna forget ii I 
maun awa'. Aih ! there's a gran' licht o' Unties ! ' And he 
moTed off towards his call-bird, where a dozen linnets had 
alighted on the limed bushes, and rolled off with their 
wings glued to their sides, in fluttering terror to the ground. 

The soldiers, lost in complete bewilderment at the in< 
comprehensible jargon of instructions regarding their route 
giyen by Wylie, whose purpose, now that he had discoyered 
where they intended taking the prisoner, was accomplished, 
stood gazing after him till aroused by the Toice of their 
officer exclaiming, * Come away, lads, we'ye just lost time 
talking to that natural— confound him 1' 

Wylie, haying picked up the &llen birds and deposited 
them in a cage, cast a lingering look after the receding 
troopers, and haying seated himself on a moss-grown stone^ 
and lighted his cutty, relapsed into a soliloquising mood 
— ' Ah ! when will this sad wark end, and Scotland be 
richted~-her ministers restored — her people permitted to 
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leeve an* worship in. peace ? When will the bluidy swurd 
be remoTed frae aboon her held ? Waes me that sae mony 
gallant men— sae mony faithfii' people should be slauchter- 
ed an' cut down I * The old man remoyed his pipe, and, 
taking the cuff of his russet coat-sleeve, drew it slowly 
across his eyes, where a tear glistened at the thought of 
the sufferings of his countrymen. 

The prison whither Mark was taken and temporarily 
confined till he should be tried on the following day at 
Glasgow, was in a country-seat about two miles south-east 
from Paisley, an old square building partially fortified, of 
the massy cumbrous style of architecture peculiar to the 
preceding age. It contained a strong room constructed 
for the purpose of incarcerating petty thieves and free- 
booters, there being then no regular prison often found 
within a circuit of many miles. It was a gloomy cheerless 
hold, not above ten feet in length or breadth, encased with 
rough stone walls, and a massy iron-ribbed door. Through 
a grated window, the sun at certain periods of the day 
poured into it a dull melancholy light. This window was 
situated about fifteen feet from the ground. Here Mark 
was thrust in unfettered, his captors wisely judging that 
all attempts at escape would prove futile ; but to remove 
any danger a sentinel was placed directly beneath the 
window. Mark, as he leant upon the wall and looked 
out on the barren prospect beyond — so consonant with 
the state of his own hopes — felt sad and crushed in spirit 
beyond all expression. He felt as if the world without and 
he were henceforth strangers. Hitherto in the battle-field 
or in hiding among the mountains, death seemed far less 
gloomy and terrible than it did in that grim prison. A lit- 
tle redbreast, shivering and hungry, lighted on the window- 
sill for a moment, and turned its dark piercing eye within, 
but the very gloom scared it, for, with a cry of affright, it 
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flecL * Poor bird,' inwardly ejaculated Hark, * how willingly 
would I exchange places with you ! No wonder this cell 
is dreary and dismal to me, when even Ood's harmless 
creatures are startled to look into it ! ' Sadly the past flitted 
before his mind ; he thought of his home, of kindred, of 
friends, of her who ere this would hare been the wife of his 
bosom, but for his misfortunes ; and all, all that had been 
most cherished, and had knit his affections most to earth, 
seemed, like the last streaks of the setting sun, disappear- 
ing in fathomless gloom. Day passed slowly on, without 
aught occurring to break the train of these reflections, till 
he was aroused in the afternoon by the door opening; fol- 
lowed by the entrance of a soldier, and a servant girl bear- 
ing some proyisions. She, barely looking at Mark, who 
thought he recognised in her countenance the lineaments 
of some one he had seen elsewhere, began placing the 
viands on a rude bench, when the soldier was called off 
for a minute, by a companion who stood speaking to him 
outside the door. The girl noticing his departure, hurriedly 
drew from her bosom a small iron saw, and placing it in 
Mark's hand, added in a low tone, ' Mak' the best use o' this 
— the bars are fraiL Your guard will be off in half^m- 
hour ; freen's are coming the nicht Hush ! nae thanks,' 
placing her finger on her lips. * Now,' she added, in a loud 
tone, * come awa' and dinna keep me waitin'.' The soldier 
returned, and having ushered her out, locked the door 
carefully. Mark recollected when the girl was gone that 
he had seen her at some hillside meeting, and thus ac- 
counted for her otherwise unexpected friendship. He 
examined the instrument, and found it of rare workman- 
ship, and calculated, in skilful hands, to be of great ser- 
vice in such a case as the present. 

Evening at length cast its shadow over nature, accom- 
panied by a dense thick fog, which rendered the scene 
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doubly cheerless and foreboding ; but not so to Mark, in 
whose heart a new hope was kindled — the hope of liberty. 
At length he heard the Toice of the girl who had conveyed 
the instrument to him, calling in the sentinel to his din- 
ner. This he accepted as a signal of his opportunity, so 
he commenced working at the bars of the window as for 
life and death. Two of them removed, and he should be 
able to force his body through. One was nigh off, when 
the sentinel returned to his post in a pleasant humour, 
for Mark heard him carolling a snatch of song ; but the 
increasing cold soon subdued all this pleasantry, and he 
walked rapidly up and down to excite animation and dispel 
the cold. At last, laying down his musket, with a curse 
directed against Scotch fogs, he rubbed his swollen red 
hands together, and commenced a series of gymnastic evo- 
lutions to excite circulation of his blood. This he con- 
tinued for about five minutes, and was becoming rather 
warm and excited with the operation, when a plaid was 
whipped across his face, his hands pinioned, and the cold 
muzzle of a pistol applied to his ear. * A single word,' said 
a low voice, 'and it shall be your last;' while he was 
gagged and his hands bound behind him. 

* Hech,' said the well-known tone of Wylie Track, as he 
laid the helpless terror-stricken guard on his back, * there's 
a whun limed for you, onyhow.* 

All this was the work of a few minutes. The prisoner 
during it was not idle, but wrought at the bars with ter- 
rible energy. A second one was already partially cut 
through. Placing his foot on the wall beneath and throw- 
ing back his body, he seized it with both hands, and by a 
tremendous wrench severed the pieces. The other broke 
easily ; and catching a rope which those below flung up, he 
fastened it to the remaining stauncheon, and sliding down, 
he found himself surrounded by Wylie and two other friends. 
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* A* richt,' whispered the former; *■ bat we maim be off, 
fbr ere lang the hoands will be on the scent. We maon 
•ilence this ca'-bird, for safety's eake : but I dinna relish 
the notion o' killin' him, either. Tok' his heels, man, an' 
we'll jist carry him oot o' harm's gate. 

They immediately seized the helpless sentinel and de- 
posited him safely in a clump of furze, two gunshots dis- 
tant from the house ; then quickening thdr pace, they ran 
towards the town and proceeded directly to Widow B^:g*s. 
We may pass over the meeting between Lilly and Mark — 
a meeting most unexpected a few hours preriously. It was 
but of short duration. Every moment was one of suspense, 
lest the Aigitive should be traced and re-captured ere he 
had effected some secure hiding. Several suggestions were 
made and abandoned as to where he could find any safety, 
when it occurred to one of the party, that a vessel belong- 
ing to a friend of his sailed from the west coast next 
morning for Ireland, and from thence he could get to Ame- 
rica till the danger blew over, and he could return to 
live in security. Mark resolved at once, and a horse hav- 
ing been procured from a friend, he almost immediately 
departed. 

Karly next morning the escape of the prisoner was dis- 
covered, and the means by which it had been effected, al- 
though no suspicion lighted on any inmate of Drumbleary 
as having a hand in it. The unfortunate sentry was found 
lying where he had been deposited, speechless, and almost 
dead with cold. After restoratives had been applied, he 
gave such information as he was possessed of, and immedi- 
ately the commander dispatched bodies of men to scour the 
country in all directions for the fugitfve. No trace, how- 
ever, could be found of him, either by threat or bribe, both 
of which were plentifully enough used ; and the men, after 
A fortnight's hopeless effort, gave up the search in despair. 
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PART SECOND. 

Eight years after the eyents previously recorded had 
elapsed, and peace, comparatively speaking, v^as again 
restored to Scotland, one autumn afternoon a stranger 
appeared in the little village of Paisley ; a middle aged 
man, tall, and swarthy in complexion, having evidently 
been exposed to the broiling influence of some hotter sun 
than ours. After strolling leisnrely through several of the 
streets and lanes, he proceeded westwards till he arrived 
at a few scattered houses of primitive appearance, not be- 
longing to any recognised order of architecture. Here, 
making some inquiry at a little flaxen-headed boy, who 
stood at the door of one of the buildings chucking stones 
at the sparrows on the opposite side of the road, he passed 
on and entered another cottage beyond, the door of which 
stood ajar, and no answer havinfc been returned to his re- 
peated knocks, he walked in unbidden. Seating himself 
on an oaken bench, he had ample leisure to survey the 
curiosities of the apartment into which he had strayed ; 
and seldom was human vision gratified with a more re- 
markable style of furnishing than that room presented. 
It seemed in fact an absolute aviary. Every available inch 
of the walls was covered with wicker cages of all dimen- 
sions. Here a goldfinch twittered his evening song, his 
Toice almost quenched by the strong pipe of an opposite 
blackbird, while a bullfinch screamed out still louder at 
intervals, ' Pm a good fellow, PU sing a song.' Linnets 
and redpoles innumerable occupied other positions, while 
two canaries, then a very rare bird, hung suspended from 
the roof in an ornamental domicile, adding their Bhrill 
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tones in concert ; the united efforts of the wliole raismg a 
babel of sound more pi'|iiant than pleasanL The depart- 
ing light, streaming in at the window, rerealed lying in a 
comer a heap of unfinished cages, reeds, and wands^ with 
a yariety of bird-snares and traps crowded together beside 
them. All the other ftimitare bore the impress of primi- 
tire simplicity, and might be included in a few cumbrous 
chairs, a deal table, and a fowling-piece that himg sus- 
pended by two nails to the black and charred rafters. A 
genial fire blazed on the hearth, OTcr which hung a huge 
mi«iMhapen iron pot, whercfrom issued a grateful fragrance 
diffusing itself with most potent energy into all oomen^ 
and creeping out slyly by chinks and holes, warned passers 
by of cheer within. The stranger noted all these things 
with a smile, and then fell into a rcTerie, in which, from 
the ever varying expression of his countenance, you might 
Judge that pleasurable and sad emotions or recollections 
were strangely blended. Some time longer than he dreamed 
of perhaps, he sat thus gazing vacantly on the glowing 
embers, alike heedless of the sweet music the iron pot dis- 
coursed, as with a low voice it simmered and sung of comr 
fort to ensue, or of the now subdued melody of the birds, 
who had mostly gone to roost, when the noise of some one 
entering caused him to start up and look round. Turning; 
he beheld the well known face of Wylie Track. Wylie 
surveyed the stranger for a few minutes, and concluding 
mentally that he had come to purchase birds, inquired, 
* Wcel, sir, gude e'en t*ye; what's your wuU? A Untie, a 
gooldie, or maybe a redpole? I hae some prime birds, 
nane better in the kintra side ; but ye suld hae come in 
daylicht, it's ower dark to wale noo wi advantage.' 

* No, friend, I am not requiring any of your fiivourites 
to-night. 1 have other business on hand. Will yon sit 
down ? * 
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* Oh, surely, in my ain hoose/ replied Wylie, planting 
bimself opposite. 

* Perhaps you have no objections to answer a few ques- 
tions relative to some matters in which you were an active 
agent some eight years since ? ' 

Wylie was half paralysed for a minute with astonish- 
ment. * Nae doot,' said he, mentally, * this is some ugly 
business the man's gaun to harl me ower the whins aboot ; 
but I'll see what it is first,' and, glancing at the speaker 
inquiringly, he replied. * Freend, I fear ye hae come the 
wrang gate to get sic information. Few and evil hae the 
days o' my pilgrimage been. In a puir body's life, like 
mine, there's little change, and as to bein' an agent or airt 
and pairt connected wi' ocht save the bird line ye maun 
be mista'en.' 

* Oh, not at all mistaken I You were, I believe, con- 
nected with the persecuted children of the covenant in 
many ways, and, I know, can supply me witih. what I want,' 
said the stranger, sternly. 

<Na, na! I hae been a peacefu' dweller in the Ian'. 
But what gars ye premeese I belanged to the covenanting 
party — gin I may speer sic a question ? ' 

The stranger stretched himself forward and whispered 
a few words in Wylie's ear, who instantly started up, ex- 
claiming, * Bless me, is it possible ? It can be nae ither than 
Mark Aiken, as I'm leevin flesh! Wow, man, but I'm 
proud to see ye here. How wonderfu' I shouldna hae 
kent ye sunerl* The honest trapper seized him by the 
hand, and wrung and shook it as if he would have twisted 
it off, dancing all the while in an absolute ecstacy of joy, 
shedding tears and laughing alternately. At length calm- 
ing down a little, he inquired, 'When cam ye hame — 
whaur hae ye been — an' what seen an' done syne we 
partit? Eh, man, what a wonderfu' sicht o' extraordinar' 
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things ye matm hae gotten ! Did ye see the Ghrand Turk, 
wha they say has sax honder wiyes, an' keeps them a* in 
order like King Solomon— or the sea serpent— or wild 
Indians — or maybe outlandish Frenchers— or saw ye ony 
black folk or bumin' mountains they speak o' ? But Tm 
clean forgettin' myself a' they things Fll hear aboot in 
gude time, Fse warrant' Wylie paused, looked at the 
pot and then at Mark, hesitatingly. He ventured at last, 
* Man — Mr Mark, I mean — Fm half ashamed to ask ye 
gin ye'U tak a share o' supper wi' me ; ye ken, though tiie 
&re's hamely the welcome's hearty. 

* No apology, 111 take my chance. The odour arising 
is sufficient guarantee for the quality of the Tiands ; but 
eren were it not so, I haye experienced too largely of 
hardship and privation to be much of an epicure. I have 
a great deal to ask you about, and some arrangements to 
make, and will not only, with your permission, take share 
of your supper but remain here overnight' 

Wylie lost no time in getting the contents of the pot 
transferred to the deal table, and, with little ceremony, 
the two applied themselves to the smoking viands with the 
air of men really in earnest, uninterrupted save by the 
shouting of ' Fm a brave fellow,' from the bullfinch, who 
was aroused from a temporary slumber. 

* Noo,' said Wylie, after they had satiated their appe- 
tites and the fragments were removed ; * noo, Fm a' ears 
for a blink.' 

' Ha, what was that?' exclaimed Mark, starting round 
and gazing towards the little window. * I thought I heard 
some one making a noise there.' 

* Hoot, ye maun be mista'en ; it's just glaumory.* 

* Fm strangely mistaken, indeed, if it be. I could take 
my oath there was a face there.' 

* Weel a weel, maybe some neighbour wean may hae 
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looked in i' the bygaun; but come Mark — Mr Mark, I 
mean — turn ye roon' and tell us whaur away ye hae been 
sae lang. I'm sairly itchin' to hear o' the wonderfu' things 
that's seen ayont the seas.' 

• ••••• 

On the night on which these events occurred, Lilly Begg 
might have been seen in the same apartment noticed at 
the commencement of our tale, busily engaged in some 
domestic arrangements. Her step, as she passed to and 
fro, was less light and lithesome than eight years previous ; 
a tinge of sadness rested on and shadowed the features, 
then fair and girlish, but now ripened into blooming 
womanhood. The apartment, in appearance, was still the 
same; the same rows of blue delft and wooden dishes 
ranged the wall on a rack, the quaintly carved chair, with 
its high back, stood in the corner, and the others ranged 
along the same side down to the bed, the bed still wear- 
ing the same blue and red striped calico curtains ; the same 
portraits of our great progenitors in Eden, and the Prodigal 
Son, in blue buckskin unmentionables and plush vest, em- 
bracing his patriarchal sire, graced the walls, with the 
little antique mirror opposite. All else, save the old wo- 
man, were fresh and unimpaired; she, however, in the 
straggling grey lock that escaped from her coif, and the 
deeply furrowed hues on her countenance, indicated that 
the destroyer's hand was at work. Her voice had assumed 
that sharp garrulity peculiar to age, and as she sat in a 
large oak chair by the fireside, plying the old wheel, an 
occasional gesture of impatience escaped her when the 
thread became tangled and troublesome, as it often did 
owing to her failing vision ; yet these ebullitions were but 
momentary, and often did she check herself for impatience. 
Above her, in a little niche in the wall, lay the well- 
thumbed Bible, the almost sole book, with the exception of 

R 
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Baxter's * Sum's Best,* tlie kovse coDtained, and winch 
was DOW mere firequaidj in reqnisiuoii thin er^, as the 
widow's meniorj was becoming &int and dim, and, as sbe 
herself obserred, ' it should be aftener refireshed at the 
firing welL' 

* Mother/ said Lillj, pausing in her oocupatioo, * I maun 
gang awa' doon to the bom. It*8 lang dark, and I hao 
forgotten to lift the daes I left bleachin* on the green.* 

* Rax me that hank o* woo* aff the bank fiis^ and then 
hnny as fiist*s je can.' 

The bam was aboat two gunshots beyond the honse, 
a small stream, which, rising in the Gleniffer Hills, flowed 
down towards the town, and joined the boundary of old 
Maxwelton on the south. Brightly the stars shone in the 
canopy of hearen ; calm and tranquU, as if in eternal rest, 
slumbered the lower world; upwards and around on 
erery side the grandeur of silence and peace rdgned ; no 
sign or symptom of the labour-curse struck the ear, to re- 
mind man of his condition, (lazing on high, the soul felt 
animated with inexpressible awe and rererenoe at the 
sublimity of the scene, for there, firom their deep dome, the 
stars, like ten thousand ' winged messengers of heayen,' 
seemed to yiew in love the lower created world, and finite 
^ion was prinleged to look upon their purity. And flit- 
ting to and firo, like the unsullied glory of angels, passing 
in rapid flight firom the sekn to the unseen, the northern 
lights, with their brilliant ceaseless coruscations, lent ad- 
ditional magnificence to the spangled glistening Tault 
lilly cast a glance of silent admiration at the scene as she 
passed, and it were needless to say it awakened senti- 
ments of reverence in her bosom towards Him who counts 
the number of the stars and regulates their movements. 
Close by the side of the little stream an old house stood, 
apart from all other dwellings, and as our heroine passed 
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close by it, collectiiig the clothes wliich lay spread adjar 
cent on the banks of the stream, she was staitled at hear- 
ing the sound of voices issuing from it. Knowing, from an 
evil name it had acquired in consequence of a deed of vio- 
lence having once been perpetrated within its walls, that 
it had long been tenantless and had the reputation of being 
haunted, the sounds awakened a superstitious fear, and she 
was about to hurry oflF, when the words struck her ear — 
< It must be done to-night, risk or no risk. If he awakes, 
a couple of inches of cold steel will, by my halidome, rightly 
administered, stop all inquiry.' 

* But mightn't it be managed without bloodshed ? We 
needn't load our consciences with more guilt.' 

* Ho ! craven loon, scared at the thought of a drop or 
two of blood when such a reward presents itself! By the 
head o' Cromwell, I thought you'd have got over such pol- 
troonery now. Clavers' company wasn't the place for a 
chicken — no, by Jove. Ha ! ha ! * 

Lilly's blood curdled in her veins ; she trembled like the 
autumn leaf. These were words of no ghostly visitant, but 
of some rufEians meditating a fearful deed. She inclined 
at first to flee, but a strange, horrible curiosity prompted 
her to remain. 

*But,' added another voice, *are you sure about the 
gold?' 

* Sure ! ha ! ha! I wish I were just as sure it were 
ours. Did I not tell you I saw the fellow giving a boy a 
silver groat from a purse in which as many rose-nobles 
shone as would make you and I rich for a year ? * 

< But don't you calculate on a tuzzle with old Track, the 
trapper. He's tough and wiry yet, and there's no one 
can say what a roused man mightn't do.' 

Lilly heard no more. Nerving herself, she crept slowly 
round the house, and, though staggering with horror, sho 
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gsthered up lier bundle and ran hoinewards. Sbe had 
heard enoo^ to understand that robbery, if not worse, 
was meditated of some stranger in Wjlie Track's. Who he 
could be she entertained no sasfHcion, nor did that point 
gire her any thought On entering the house, her mother 
noticed her agitated manner and unusual paleness, and 
inquired the cause. Lilly merely replied, that in passing 
the old house she had been startled by some sounds in it; 
and the widow, attributing it to fimcy arising from the re- 
pute the house had £dlen into, thou^t no more of the 
matter. As soon, however, as an opportunity presented 
itself her mother having gone to bed, Lilly stole out to the 
bird-fancier's, to warn him of what she had heard. 

Wylie sat by the hearth watching the glowing embers 
of a log now nigh burned oat, and reflecting on the many 
strange things his guest, who had retired to rest, had told 
him ot The old man's firequent companion, his pipe, was 
fixed between his teeth, but had long expired from lack of 
faeL Arousing himself he laid it slowly down, and was 
rising to follow Mark's example, when he became aware 
of the presence of Lilly, who, with an excited, tremulous 
Toice, whispered — * Wylie, beware o' danger ; you hae or 
had a guest in your hoose the nicht, and his life's in periL' 

'Na, impossible!' exclaimed Wylie, in surprise; *hoo 
cam' ye to ken that ? ' 

Lilly briefly detailed what she had heard at the old house, 
adding, * I h^ird voices at the back o' the hoose as I cam' 
in ; there's nae time to lose.' 

Wylie paused a moment to think ; then taking down the 
gun from its nails he loaded it, and, handing it to Lilly, 
said — ' Noo, I'll trust ye wi' this ; use it 'gin ony ane en- 
ters at that door, an' I'll awa' saftly intill his roouL* 

Wylie opened quietly the door of the little room where 
Mark slept, wi^ the intention of awakening him, when he 
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heard the Window of it softly lifted up. He crouched out 
of sight : a head was thrust in ; then, as if satisfied of se- 
curity, a man's shoulders were slowly drawn through, and 
the rest of his body followed, and alighted noiselessly on 
the floor. The ruffian paused, fumbled in his belt for a 
small dagger which he drew from it, approached the couch 
of the sleeper, likened for a moment, and was on the point 
of stretching forth his hand to Mark's clothes, when a 
bludgeon descended on his head with a crash, and he fell 
heavily on the floor. Mark, aroused by the noise, started 
up and inquired what was wrong. 

* Stop till I fetch a licht^' replied the trapper, * and ye'se 
see ; ' and in a few moments he returned, bearing a lamp, 
and explained hurriedly the circumstance, adding, * It's my 
opinion, there's mair o' the same feather no far off. Bide 
here, Mr Mark, till I tak' a canny surrey ; ' and, seizing 
his cudgel, the old man stepped out at the window. 

The ruffian still lay on the floor, to all appearance dead, 
but in reality only stunned. In a few minutes his senses 
were partially restored, and opening his eyes, as if aroused 
from some frightful dream, he glanced uneasily around. 
Observing, as his faculties became clearer, that Mark was 
intently gazing out at the window, he rose softly to his 
feet — by a sudden spring reached the door — a moment, 
and he was at the side of Lilly, who still remained where 
Wylie had left her. Ere Mark was more than half aware 
of his flight, he dashed the gun from her grasp ; she caught 
him and struggled a moment — a dagger gleamed in the 
air — a sudden shriek — the ruffian was gone— the girl 
staggered to the wall, reeled again, and fell. Mark flew to 
raise the fallen maiden, from whose shoulder the blood was 
profusely flowing ; but what was his surprise on behold- 
ing the long-cherished features of Lilly Begg. Frantically 
seizing the insensible girl in his arms, he deposited her on 
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a couch and endeavoured to stanch the blood. Once she 
opened her eyes, and, gazing on his £sm^ muttered his 
name, and sank back again. 

Next morning a raging ferer ensued. life and death, 
through a long week, struggled arduously for the mastery. 
During the whole period Mark was hardly erer absent 
firom the sufferer, anticipating erery -^ant, ministering 
comfort and hope to her agonised parent, suggesting a 
thousand expedients that love alone could dream of, and 
patiently enduring many a sleepless weary night by the 
couch of the poor girl. At length recovery feebly pro- 
gressed in her languid frame; faintly the bloom returned 
to her pallid cheek, and life lit up the sunken eye. Hope 
smiled ai;iew, and breathed gladness into Mark's bosom ; 
he looked forward with bright anticipations of obtaining 
the realisation of his long cherished expectations. 

And were these expectations realised, some reader, who 
has courteously accompanied us thus far, may feel tempted 
to inquire. On our own authority we cannot possibly 
state, but referring to the time-worn record from which 
the foregoing accounts have been collected, we find, a little 
way further on, the following paragraph, which, if you can 
explain it, is at your service : — * There were joyful merrie- 
makyngs amonge younge and olde aboutten ys tym in ye 
hous of ane Mark Aiken, quhoe hadd cam hame fht abroad, 
and hadd wedded ye dochtr of Widdowe Begg of Mazwel* 
tone.' 



THE ARTIST SURPRISED. 



lir may not be known to all the admirers of the genius of 
Albrecht Durez, that the famous engraver was endowed 
with a better half, so zantipical in temper, that she was the 
torment not only of his own life, but also of his pupils 
and domestics. Some of the former were cunning enough 
to purchase peace for themselves by conciliating the 
eommon tyrant — but wo to those unwilling or unable to 
offer aught in propitiation. Even the wiser ones were 
spared only by haying their offences visited upon a scape- 
goat. This unfortunate individual was Samuel Duhobrety 
a disciple whom Durez had admitted into his school out 
of charity. He was employed in painting signs, and the 
coarse tapestry then used in Germany. He was about 
forty years of age, little, ugly, and humpbacked ; was the 
butt of every ill joke among his fellow-disciples, and was 
picked out as a special object of dislike by Madame 
Durez. But he bore all with patience, and ate, without 
complaint, the scanty crusts given him every day for dinner, 
while his companions often fkred sumptuously. 

Poor Samuel had not a spice of envy or malice in his 
heart. He would at any time have toiled half the night 
to assist or serve those who were wont, oftenest, to laugh 
at him, or abuse him loudest for his stupidity. True — 
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he had not the qualities of social humour or wit ; but he 
was an example of indefatigable industry. He came to 
his studies every morning at daybreak ; and remained at 
work until sunset Then he retired into his lonely cham- 
ber, and wrought for his own amusement. 

Duhobret laboured three years in this way, giving him- 
self no time for exercise or recreation. He said nothing 
to a single human being of the paintings he produced in 
the solitude of his cell, by the light of his lamp. 

But his bodily energies wasted and declined under in- 
cessant toil. There were none sufficiently interested in 
the poor artist to mark the feverish hue of his wrinkled 
cheek, or the increasing attenuation of his misshapen 
frame. None observed that the uninviting pittance set 
aside for his mid-day repast remained for several days 
untouched. Samuel made his appearance as regularly as 
ever, and bore, with the same meekness, the gibes of his 
fellow-pupils and the taunts of Madame Durez ; and he 
worked with the same untiring assiduity, though his hands 
would sometimes tremble, and his eyes become suffused 
— a weakness probably owing to the excessive use he had 
made of them. 

One morning Duhobret was missing at the scene of his 
daily labours. His absence created much remark, and 
many were the jokes passed upon the occasion. One sur- 
mised this, another that, as the cause of the phenome- 
non ; and it was finally agreed that the poor fellow must 
have worked himself into an absolute skeleton, and taken 
his final stand in the glass frame of some apothecary ; or 
been blown away by a puff of wind, while his door hap- 
pened to stand open. No one thought of going to his 
lodgings to look after him or his remains. 

Meanwhile the object of their mirth was tossing on a bed 
of sickness. Disease, which had been slowly sapping the 
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foundations of his strength, burned in every yein ; his 
eyes rolled and flashed in delirium ; his lips, usually so 
silent, muttered wild and incoherent words. In days 
of health, poor Duhobret had his dreams, as all artists, 
rich or poor, will sometimes haye. He had thought that 
the fruit of many years' labour, disposed of to advantage, 
might procure him enough to live, in an economical way, 
for the rest of his life. He never anticipated fame or 
fortune ; the height of his ambition, or hope, was to pos- 
sess a tenement large enough to shelter him from the in- 
clemencies of the weather, with means to purchase one 
comfortable meal per day. Now, alas I however, even that 
hope had deserted him. He thought himself dying, and 
thought it hard to die without one to look kindly upon 
him — without the words of comfort that might soothe his 
passage to another world. He fiEuicied his bed surround- 
ed by devilish faces, grinning at his sufferings, and taunt- 
ing him with his inability to summon a priest to exorcise 
them. At length the apparitions faded away, and the 
patient sunk into an exhausted slumber. He awoke un- 
refreshed ; it was the fifth day he had lain there neglected. 
His mouth was parched; he turned over, and feebly 
stretched out his hands towards the earthen pitcher, from 
whicb^ since the first day of his illness, he had quenched 
his thirst. Alas ! it was empty ! Samuel lay a few mo- 
ments thinking what he should do. He knew he must 
die of want if he remained there alone; but to whom 
could he apply for aid in procuring sustenance ? An idea 
seemed at last to strike him. He arose slowly, and with 
difficulty, from the bed, went to the other side of the 
room, and took up the picture he had painted last. He 
resolved to carry it to the shop of a salesman, and hoped 
to obtain for it sufficient to Airnish him with the neces- 
saries of life for a week longer. Despair lent him stpength 
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to walk, and to carry his burden. On his way he passed 
a house about which there was a crowd. He drew nigh 
— anked what was going on ; and received for an answer, 
that there was to be a sale of many specimens of art col- 
lected by an amateur in the course of thirty years. It 
has often happened that collections made with infinite 
pains by the proprietor, were sold without mercy or dis- 
crimination after his death. 

Something whispered the weary Duhobret, that here 
would be the market for his picture. It was a long way 
yet to the house of the picture-dealer, and he made up 
his mind at once. He worked his way through the crowd, 
dragged himself up the steps, and, after many inquiries, 
found the auctioneer. That personage was a busy, im- 
portant little man, with a handful of papers ; he was in- 
clined to notice somewhat roughly the interruption of 
the lean, sallow hunchback, imploring as were his ges- 
tures and language. 

< What do you call your picture P' at length said he, 
carefully lookixg at it. 

'It is a view of the Abbey of Newbourg — with its Til- 
lage — and the surrounding landscape,' replied the eager 
and trembling artist. 

The auctioneer again scanned it contemptuously, and 
a^ked what it was worth. 

*0h ! that is what you please — whatever it will bring,' 
answered Duhobret. 

' Hem ! It is too odd to please, I should think. I can 
promise yon no more than three thalers.' 

Poor Samuel sighed deeply. He hod spent on that 
piece the nights of many months. But he was starving 
now; and the pitiful sum offered would give him bread 
for a few days. He nodded his head to the auctioneer, 
and, retiring, took his seat in a comer. 
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The sale began. After some paintings and engravings 
had been disposed of, Samuel's was exhibited. 

* Who bids at three thalers ? Who bids ? ' was the cry. 
Duhobret listened eagerly, but no one answered. * Will it 
find a purchaser ? ' said he, dospondingly, to himself. Still 
there was a dead silence, and Samuel, sick at heart, buried 
Lis face in his hands. 

* Twenty-one thalers ! ' murmured a faint voice, just as 
the auctioneer was about to knock down the picture. The 
Btupified painter gave a start of joy. He raised his head 
and looked to see from whose lips those blessed words had 
come. It was the picture-dealer to whom he had first 
thought of applying. — 'Fifty thalers,' cried a sonorous 
voice. This time a tall man in black was the speaker. 
— There was a silence of hushed expectation. 

* One hundred thalers,' at length thundered the picture- 
dealer. — ' Three hundred,' said the other. — * Five hundred.' 
— ' One thousand.' — ^Another profound silence ; and the 
crowd pressed around the two opponents, who stood oppo- 
site each other with eager and angry looks. 

* Two thousand thalers ! ' cried the picture-dealer, and 
glanced around him triumphantly, when he saw his ad- 
versary hesitate. 

'Ten thousand!' vociferated the tall man, his face 
crimson with rage, and his hands clenched convulsively. 

The dealer grew paler ; his frame shook with agitation 
he made two or three efforts, and at last cried out — 
* Twenty thousand ! * 

His tall opponent was not to be vanquished. He bid 
forty thousand. The dealer stopped; the other laughed 
a low laugh of insolent triumph, and a murmur of admi- 
ration was heard in the crowd. It was too much for the 
dealer; he felt his peace at stake. 'Fifty thousand !' ex- 
claimed he, in desperation. 
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It was the tall man'i ton to beritate. Agm the 
whole crowd were bratblesB. At length, tossmg his arms 
in defiance, be ahooted, 'One hundred thonaand!' 

The creat-frDenpictiire^leakr withdrew; the tkH man 
▼ictorions] J boire awaj the prize. 

How was it, meanwhile, with Dnhobret, while this ex- 
citing scene was going on? He was hardlj master of his 
senses. He nibbed his eyes repeatedly, and murmured 
to himseli^ 'After soch a dream, mj misery will seem 
morecmel!' 

When the contest ceased, he rose up bewildered, and 
went aboot asking first one, iben another, the price of the 
picture jost sold. It seemed that his apprehension ooold 
not at once be enlarged to so Tast a conceptiozL 

The possessor was proceeding homeward when a lame, 
humpbacked inralid, tottering along by the aid of a stick, 
presented himself before him. He threw him a piece of 
money, and wsTed his hand as dispennng with his thanks. 

* May it please your honour,' said the supposed b^gar, 
'I am the painter of that picture ! ' and again Jhe rubbed 
his eyes. 

The tall man was Count Dunkelsback, one of the rich- 
est nobleman in Germany. He stopped, took out his 
pocket-book, tore out a leai^ and wrote on it a few lines. 
' Take it, fHend,' said he ; 4t is a check for your money.* 

Duhobret finally persuaded himself that it was not a 
dream. He became the master of a castle, sold it, and 
resolved to live luxuriously for the rest of his life, and to 
cultiyate painting as a pastime. But alas for the vanity 
of human expectation ! He had borne privation and toil ; 
prosperity was too much for him, as was proved soon after, 
when an indigestion carried him off. His picture remained 
long in the cabinet of Count Dunkelsback ; and afterwards 
pMMBed into the possession of the King of Bavaria. 



INSTANCES OF INGENUITY 
UNDER DEPRIVATIONS. 



It is wonderful to note the fkcility with which persons de- 
priyed of the use of certain of their organs call into opera- 
tion others to perform the offices required. Instances occa- 
sionally occur of persons deprived of one or both hands, 
who contriTO to help themselves amazingly well with their 
feet and toes, and we haye seen a boy with only the stump 
of an arm perform more ingenious operations than many 
others could accomplish with the use of both hands. But 
the most singular case of this kind is that of a young 
woman who had neither arms nor legs, and yet she was 
one of the most ingenious of her sex. A good many years 
ago, in passing along the streets of a country town, we saw 
drawn up one of those snug and handsome caravans which 
are usually carried about the country, containing some 
show for exhibition to the public. We entered this one 
along with some other visiters, and sat down by a work- 
table, on which were placed drawing materials, sewing 
work, and writing apparatus. In a few minutes the mas- 
ter of the caravan entered, bearing in his arms a lady, 
whom he placed on a chair beside the table. Miss Beffin^ 
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for this was her name, was a natiTe of S am c rg c ta hirc, and 
appeared to be about fiTe-and-twentj years of age. 8he 
was &ir-eomplexioned, stout, health j-lookmg, with a 'rerj 
agreeable and expressire ooontenanoe. Bot she had only 
the head and trunk of a human being — she had been bom 
without arms or legs t These appeared as if they had been 
amputated, leading about six or ei|^t inches of stumps. 
On examining the arm stumps, howerer, no appearance of 
scars was visibley the skin was perfectly smooUi and con- 
tinuous, ndther did they terminate in a point or taper 
towards the end, but they presented all the appearance as 
if the natural and well-formed limbs had been fiiirly diyided 
across. Aberrations or monstrosities of form usually take 
place in either of two ways : by a deficiency of parts or 
organs, as by the absence of an arm or leg, or of one or 
both eyes, or eren the bead ; or, on the other hand, by an 
excess of parts, as four arms or two heads. The singularity 
in this case seemed to be the abrupt termination of the 
limbs, as if they had been cut across by a natural or spon- 
taneous amputation. Bliss BeflSn retained, howerer, the 
muscular power of the shoulders in a most complete man- 
ner, and could moTe the stumps in all directions with the 
freest and quickest motions. Her performances now com- 
menced. In the first place, she bent her head forward to 
the table, and, seizing a pen from the inkstand with her 
tongue and lips, she placed it with amazing quickness and 
precision between her cheek and her right shoulder stump, 
and, still leaning forward, wrote her name on a piece of 
paper in a neat and legible female hand. In thus writings 
all the necessary motions were made by the head and neck 
in conjunction with the stump, which she held pressed to 
her cheek to retain the pen in its place. After writing 
lialf-a-dozen of autographs, she laid the pen into the ink- 
Btand; then with the tongvie took up a camel-hair pend]. 
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filled it with paint from a pallet, and began to work at a 
miniature picture. She thus took likenesses with great 
accuracy, and with Tery considerable neatness and beauty 
of execution. Her next exploit was sewing. A needle was 
placed for her in a small cushion attached to her stump. 
She then took a thread into her mouth, prepared the end 
of it with her tongue, and, holding it between her lips, 
threaded the needle at the first trial with great accuracy. 
Then she pressed the seam between the edge of the table 
and the end of her right stump, and began to sew by the 
aid of her tongue and lips, making nearly as many stitches 
in a minute as an ordinary sempstress. In her leisure 
hours she could by reading beguile her solitary and con- 
fined condition ; and it was pleasing to mark that good 
humour beamed from her countenance, and evidently 
showed that she was contented under those severe depri- 
tations with which she was visited. 

The next case wc shall mention is that of William King- 
ston, who was also a native of Somerset He was born 
in the year 1765, a stout and healthy boy, but without 
arms or shoulders. He grew up to be a man of five feet 
six inches ; and, though deprived of his arms, contrived 
to perform all the various duties of his business, which 
was that of a farmer. According to the statement of an 
eye-witness, he feeds, dresses, and undresses himself, 
combs his own hair, shaves his beard with the razor in 
his toes, cleans his shoes, lights his fire, writes out his own 
bills and accounts in a legible manner with his toes, and 
does almost every other domestic business. He performs 
the usual business of the field also, fodders his cattle, makes 
his ricks, cuts his hay, catches his horse, saddles and 
bridles him with his feet and toes, and when mounted 
holds the reins in his teeth. He can lift ten pecks of beans 
with his teeth ; with his feet throw a large sledge-hammer 
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ikrUier than otber men can with their arms; and has 
fought many battles and come off yictorious. The method 
he takes in these combats is to run very furiously at his 
adversary with his head, and strike him about the stomach, 
tripping up his heels at the same time. He was married 
to a young woman of a respectable family in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The following case has been described by Dr Hibbert, 
Ware : — Mark Tarwood was bom at the small Tillage of 
Ashly, in Cheshire, in the year 1811. When seen by Dr 
Eibbert, he was twelve years of age, a stout, healthy-look- 
iiig boy, of a liyely and cheerful temper and good disposi- 
tion. He was bom without hands or forearms, and had 
merely the stumps of the shoulders. These stumps tapered 
somewhat towards their extremities, and were covered 
with corrugated skin, not unlike that of the points of the 
fingers, and had, like these, an acute sensibility to touch. 
His right stump is well protected with muscular flesh, 
while his left, which is a little longer than the other, is 
but thinly covered with an integument of skin. Any solid 
substance which he purposes to carry, is, by the bony un- 
yielding extremity of the left stump, so pressed against 
the fleshy cushion of the right as to form for its reception 
a hollow bed. These stumps have great strength and agi- 
lity. When flrst seen by Dr Hibbert, the boy was engaged 
in a game of marbles with his companions. He held the 
marble by the extremities of both stumps, and with a con- 
junct motion of the muscles of the shoulders, he seldom 
foiled to hit the mark with the greatest dexterity. Being 
afterwards requested to thread a needle, he readily com- 
plied. After delicately pressing the small needle between 
the stumps, he lifted it up and stuck the point of it into 
the felt of a hat, so as to fix it steadily in a vertical posi- 
tion. He then took the thread in like manner in his stomps^ 
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rubbed it with them as the sempstress wonld do with her 
finger and thumb, making it taper to a point, and after 
this simple preliminary step, he inserted it through the 
small eye of the needle at the very first trial. On many 
occasions he makes use of his feet, and his lips, tongue, and 
teeth to aid in his operations. A sixpence was presented 
to him in the open palm of the hand. After placing the 
end of his right stump on the edge of one side of the palm, 
with his left he brought the piece of silver to the edge, so 
that it could be grasped between the two ; he then conyeyed 
it to his mouth. Here it was for a few moments retained, 
until he had inserted one of his stumps within his waist- 
coat pocket, which being opened for the purpose very wide^ 
the money was dropped into it. He also used the tongue 
in tying a common knot on a piece of string, which he did 
with great dexterity. In some other operations, the chin 
was an organ of no small importance. In stirring up the 
coals in the fireplace, he first pressed the poker between 
his stumps, at about a middle distance from the extremities ; 
he next pressed the head of the poker under his chin, and, 
assisted by this as a fulcrum, he readily pushed the point 
of the poker into the fire, and stirred up the coals most 
effectually. He eats his food by pushing the handle of 
his spoon up between his stump and his coat-sleeve ; or he 
sometimes seizes his spoon in the middle of the handle by 
both stumps. In grappling with larger objects, he uses 
the knees and feet, and dresses himself by the aid of the 
latter, pulling up his stockings and trousers with his teeth. 
The only thing he could not accomplish in dressing was to 
button his clothes, which baffled his ingenuity. He was 
an active, contented, and happy boy, no one lamenting his 
privations less than himself. * I do not wish to have hands,' 
said he, * as I have never known the use of them, nor have 
I ever felt the loss of them.' On b^g sent tA «Qk!x<:AV\A 
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made rapid progress in reading, and at last learned to 
write in a Tery neat penmanship. Not content with this, 
lie found out a method of making pais, which was done in 
this manner: He places the quill between his knees, the 
barrel upwards; then, with a knife held between his 
stumps, he cuts off the end, and, forcing fhe blade within 
the barrel, makes the slit He next cuts away due por- 
tions from each side of the quHl, the direction of the pa- 
rings being from below upwards, until a point is formed. 
He lastly places the pen on a flat sur&oe of some hard 
substance, by which means he is enabled to perform with 
ease the usual finishing cut of snipping off the point 

All the cases which we hare related haTing been the re- 
sult of natural defects, the ingenuity acquired must haye 
been of slow growth, and greatly fiidlitated by the nimble- 
ness and buoyancy of youth ; and while we are aware of 
no instance where persons deprived by accident of the use 
of their limbs have erer been able to attain the dexterity 
of those who never knew the use of them, still there are 
many wonderful proofs of how man is able to conform to 
the circumstances in which he may be placed. Somewhere 
above thirty years ago, a few miles west from Glasgow, 
Colin Logan, a young man employed in a quarry, by the 
sudden explosion of a train set for the purpose of splitting 
the rock, had the misfortune to be blown into the air, and 
besides the loss of one eye, was otherwise so much mangled 
that amputation of both arms a few inches below the shoul- 
der was found necessary. After recorering, the wonder 
was what was to become of poor Colin. His aged parents 
were more in want of assistance than able to afford him 
any. Dependence on the boimty of others seemed his only 
hope. Determined, however, to do something for his own 
Bupport, Colin fixed on the humble, and what to all seemed 
the hopeless occupation, fox a ^^x«ou without anns, of ^ 
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bird-catcher. HaTiiig trained his call-birds, he provided 
himself with an old hat without the brim, in the sides of 
which were cut a number of holes for the admission of air and 
light, and to where the brim had been attached was sewed 
all round a piece of cloth about a foot in length, with two 
strings at the upper end. The other implements of his 
trade consisted of a stump of hawthorn, with a pretty thick, 
closely cut bushy top, and a quantity of loose twigs smeared 
oyer with bird-lime. Happening in our days of boyhood 
to liye close beside Colin, with whom we were a particular 
favourite, being so far privileged as to be permitted to ao< 
company him on school holidays in his solitary rambles in 
quest of the rarest of the feathered race, we had oppor* 
tunities of witnessing feats in his adopted calling which 
have ever remained impressed on our mind. Before setting 
out, his twigs were all limed ; on the buttons of his jacket 
were hung two or three cages, in which were call-birds ; 
on another button hung the old hat for containing those 
which might be caught ; and below one of his shoulder 
stumps was placed the hawthorn tree. We often think 
since that we must have proved a sad incumbrance to kind 
Colin. Having to cross ditches and clear dykes, and being 
at that time rather short of limb for a good leap, it was no 
uncommon thing for Colin to seize us below the unoccupied 
stump, and, with cages and hat in front, and the tree under 
the other, clear stream and dyke. Arrived at the place se- 
lected for his operations, and which required to be free of 
trees and bushes, with his foot he dug a hole for the haw- 
thorn, which he firmly fixed ; by means of his tongue and 
teeth he then arranged the twigs on the top of the bush, 
placed his call-birds, and retired out of sight. The cry of hig 
birds attracted those in the neighbourhood, and they, having 
no other place to alight, generally perched on the highest 
twigs of the bush, being those spread over with the lime» 
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Once fixed by the feet, in the flutter to get off, their wings 
got fast likewise, and to a person with both hands it costs 
no little caution to get them safely disentangled. This was, 
however, dexterously and always safely managed by Colin, 
with his teeth, and by the same means they were placed in 
the hat, the strings tied, and the twigs again limed. Such 
anxiety did he show that not a feather should be disar- 
ranged or the birds in any way injured, that it was only 
when a sparrow-hawk, in making a pounce at his call- 
birds, got fixed in the lime, that he would allow us to as* 
sist. The birds were taken to Glasgow and sold; and 
honest, cheerful Colin, with his goldfinches and linnets, 
must still be fresh in the recollection of many of the 
denizens of our western metropolis. 

Some years ago, we recollect having seen frequently in 
Edinburgh a one-handed flute-player, who, notwithstand- 
ing the loss of his left hand, contrived with the stump of 
his forearm to manage the stops with great accuracy, and 
to produce not unpleasing music. He contrived to hold 
his flute to his mouth with the thumb and fore part of the 
right hand, while the fingers of the same hand were used 
for commanding a certain number of the stops. The other 
stops were managed by the stump of the left arm ; and, 
with great pliability and adroitness, he seemed to be able 
to press the stump so as to close up one, two, or more 
holes, as the nature of the music required. 
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